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Abstract 


This study is undertaken against the background of growing 
unemployment and scarcity of skills facing African countriese With 
increased investment in educational opportunities for women that has 
occurred since independence in most African countries, the problem of 
women's employment takes on added significance. Having invested in 
girls' education, it is desirous that such investments yield the 
maximum returns, given the resource constraints in developing econ omiese 
Thus, it is necessary to study the question of employment for women 
to ensure 1) that women do not add to the dimensions of the unempl vy— 
ment problem, and 2) that they contribute to the nation's efforts 
to reduce specific manpower shortages. 


Given the foregoing, the central concern of the study is with the 
role that education and training can play in enabling women to obtain 
more employment opportunitiese Specifically, how do we broaden 
women's employment opportunities through education, training and 
career guidance so that they achieve a greater share in modern sector 
wage employment? In answering this question, the study traces the 
growth of women's employment in the wage sector, analyses the situation 
of women in employment by industry and occupation, examines the 
factors determining women's participation in the modern wage sector, 
assesses the prospects for increasing the absolute and relative 
numbers of women in employment and broadening the range of occupations 
in which they might be employed and identifies employment opportunities 
that could be exploited and developed to create (new) jobs for women. 


The study concludes that under present conditions the prospects 
for increasing the numbers of women in wage employment are far from 
encouraginge However, it recognises the fact that certain policy 
moves could alter this projection considerably. Recommendations on 
how developments in education and training programmes among Others, 
could Lroaden female employment opportunities are arrived at, It is 
argued that should such recommendations be pursued improvements in the 
female employment situation can be expected, given structural shifts 
underway in the economy and skill shortages facing the countries 
studied. 
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Preface 


This study is intended to establish a factual basis for the 
formulation of appropriate policies for addressing the problem 
of women's employment in the modern sector in African countries. 
The study is selective in coverage and makes no pretensions at 
treating all facets of the subject matter. However, it does 
represent an attempt to look at the problem in some detail. It 
should be seen primarily as a source of information on the subject. 
It is hoped that the study will stimulate further research on the 
problem. 


The study undertakes a comparative analysis of women's empl oy— 
ment in Ghana, Zambia and Kenya, against a background of the 
manpower and unemployment situation in the respective countries. 
Constraints on and prospects for women’s employment in the modern 
wage sector are assessed leading to the derivation of action—ori ented 
policy recommendations. 


- viii - 


Definitions 


l. Labour Force. A country's labour force or economically active 
population is generally defined as consisting of the employed and 
unemployed 15 years or more actually seeking employment and avail— 
able for the production of economic goods and services. 


According to the standard internationally recommended for 
developing countries the labour force includes persons available 
for work though not seeking work. Among the countries studied, 
only Zambia employs this latter definitione 


ae Labour Force Participation Rate (LFPR). The LFPR, or 
activity rate, is the ration of the economically active population 
to the total populatione Stated differently, it is the proportion 
of the population classified as being in the labour force. (This 
is the crude LFPR or crude activity rate). 


The refined LFPR, or refined activity rate, is the proportion 
of the population 15 years or more who are in the labour force. 


3. Emmloyede As defined by the International Labour Organization, 
the employed are persons who have wage jobs or are own-account 
employers and workers. Or unpaid family workerse Women occupied 
solely in comestic duties are not considered employed and therefore 
not included in this definition. (See ILO, Yearbook of Labour 
Statistics, Geneva, 1972). This study follows the same practice. 


Le Unemployment. This can be both "open" and "disguised" unemploy— 
ment. Open unemployment exists when those seeking work at 

a given wage level are unable to find work. This is a phenomenon 
of urban centres in developing countries. It is with this type of 
unemployment that the study is concerned. Disguised unemployment 
or underemployment, while present in both urban and rural areas, 
is more closely identified with agriculture in the rural economy. 
It exists where seemingly employed persons are actually unemployed 
(hence the designation "disguised unemployment") or underemployed, 
because of extremely low work productivity. Rural work product— 
ivity has been found to be about a quarter or half the normal work 
productivity in developing countries. 


Se Modern Sector. This comprises both self employment and wage 
employment, characterised by the use of modern technology and 
economic organization and relationships governed by the mechanism 
of the labour market and economic sector. 


The supply and demand for labour is organised by the mechanism 
of the labour market. The basie criteria for the definition of 
"modern sector employment" used in the study is wage earning employ- 
ment. Hence the focus on the modern wage sector. Wage earners in 
domestic service are generally excluded from the scope of modern sector 
employment since they tend to be subject to traditional working 
conditions and do or can participate in modern labour organization only 
to a limited extent. (See "Modern Sector Employment", International 
Labour Review, Vol. XC, No. 5, Deeember, 1954). - 


66 Traditional Sector. This sector is characterised by unpaid family 
workers or household enterprise, its basic economic feature being low 
levels of technology and productivity. This sector exists in both 
urban and rural centres. 


7e Formal Sector. This is synonomous with the modern sector as 
defined earlier and is used in contradistinction to the concept of the 
"informal sector". 


8. Informal Sector. This comprises economic activities of the 
traditional urban and rural sectors. Such activities are generally 
not captured in establishment surveys, though they account for by far 
the greater proportion of employment in the countries studied. The 
term "informal sector" was developed by Sussex economists as a result 
of insights gained into the dynamics operating in the oft—reputed low 
productivity economic sector of the Kenyan economy (See ILO, Emplo y—_ 
ment, Incomes and Equality, a Strategy for Increasing Productive 


Employment in Kenya, Geneva, 1972)e Informal sector employment is 


generally self or family employment. 


De Educated « Defined here as women with a minimum of % years of 
primary schooling.e The length of primary school education varies 
between 7 - 8 years of basic education in the countries studied. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


I. Background 


A) Context 


During the decade of the sixties concern in the developing 
world focussed upon the achievement of certain targeted. rates of 
economic growth.1 Such achievement was considered the first ‘step 
towards alleviating the problems of poverty and underdevelopment 
faced by these countries. By the teginning of the second 
Development Decade in the seventies, however, it had become apparent 
that high rates of growth per se were clearly insufficient to tackle 
the problems of underdevelopment and ever-increasing unemployment. 
One study states that Governments, international organisations and 
social scientists alike are drawing attention to one of the most press— 
ing consequences of this situation, namely, loss of economic oppor tun- 
ity and the social disruptions inherent in the rising incidence of 
worklessness in the developing countries. 


As a result, concern with improving the conditions of poverty has 
foaussed recently on alleviating mass unemployment and expanding 
employment opportunities. In Africa, such concern has been translated 
into emphasis on the development and effective utilization of the 
continent's human resources. Faced with the paradoxical problem of 
growing unemployment and an acute scarcity of skills,3 African 
countries have realized the necessity of bringing all sections of the 
population into the development processe The emphasis on rural 
development and employment promotion in recent development plans 
underscores this trend. 


Within this context, the role of women in the development process 
has taken on added significance. Thus, among the stated goals and 
objectives of the Decade is "the entouregenent. of the full integration 
of women in the total development effort." The results of a United 
Nations questionnaire revealed that the measures being taken in many 
countries to increase the participation of women (in economic and 
social development) are prompted not so much by a desire to bring about 
- fundamental change in the role of men and women in society as by the 
realization that overall development requires a greater utilization 
of the potential labour force. 


This study derives its justification from the growing concern with 
the development and effective utilization of human resources in the 
development process and the problems of unemployment and skill short— 
age facing African countries. Constituting approximately 50 per cent 
of Africa's potential labour force, Africa's wcman-power must be 
harnessed to contribute to the solution of these problems and the 
development process generally. 
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B) Statement of the Problem 


Despite recognition of the seriousness of the unemployment 
situation facing African countries, little is known about the exact 
nature and extent of the probleme This problem has two components : 
open and disguised unemployment (underemployment), the latter more 
characteristic of the rural areasSe The phenomenon of open mass unemploy— 
ment, the reference point for this study, results from the rapid 
urbanization that has occurred over the past ten years in Africae 
This trend, referred to as the rural-urban drift, is continuing 
unabatede 


Rural—urban drift is symbolic of deteriorating conditions of life 
in the rural areas and the low productivity rural sector. This is the 
"push" which encourages migration to the urban centres. Operating 
also is a certain attraction by the towns, with bright lights and 
promises of work opportunities. This is the "pull" factor. The 
tendency for social amenities to be concentrated in the towns, of a 
higher probability of obtaining wage-earning jobs, together with 
higher wages in the towns, means that the urban resident is comparative— 
ly better off than his rural counterpart. 


However, the fact that the urban areas are unable to deliver 
their promises, given limited employment opportunities, does not result 
in a movement "back to the land". The migrants remain to swell the 
unemployment probleme The increasing output from the school system 
that finds its way into the labour market yearly is either a part of 
this phenomenon or simply adds to the dimensions of the problem. 
Hence, the development of the "school leaver" problem. 


The unemployment problem is an enormous onee It is clear that 
if the dimensions of the problem are to be appreciated, there is a need 
to probe and analyse the problem as it affects particular groups in 
societye Considerable research has already been undertaken on one 
such group — the school leaverse’ As a result, a substantial amount 
of knowledge has been accumulated and is available for incorporati on 
into policy prescriptions for addressing the school leavers employ— 
ment probleme 


Very little, if any, systematic research has been conducted on the 
female employment. problem in African countriese That problem can 
be briefly stated as a component of the general paucity of employment 
opportunities, resulting in a greater incidence of unemployment among 
women, than mene Hard data substantiating this is available in the 
findings of a recent International Labour Organization (ILO) mission 
on the employment problem to Kenya. / However, studies have documented 
cases of dislocations of women from the labour force in African 
countries as they are deprived of many of their traditional farming 
activities as modern production techniques replace older onese 
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This has resulted in a "Situation with women participating heavily 

in the traditional sectors of production, processing and distributing 
while they are (excepting the highly—educated) merely excluded from 

the modern sector."9 Not only does such a situation make "little 

sense to development" but it clearly aggravates the unemployment problem 
and calls for some attention. 


Thus, the female employment problem can be seen as part of the 
general manpower problem facing African Countries. Given the desire 
for more effective utilization of human resources, the question 
arises of how can African women have an input in solving the unemploy— 
ment problem and manpower shortages faced by their comtries. As most 
African countries engage in the process of modernizing their economies, 
what role can women play in this process? Their participation 
in this process involves their employment in the modern sector in 
greater numbers and a greater variety of occupations! Employment in the 
modern sector oould be in salaried and wage employment on the one 
hand, and in self and cooperative employment on the other. Thus, 
there exists the need to analyze the changing pattern of employment 
opportunities for girls and women in some depth on a long—term basis 
in order to: 


a) avoid a wasteful orientation of education and 
training facilities in short supply; 


b) avoid adding to the unemployment problem; 


c) ensure that women play a role in meeting the 
extreme shortage of skilled manpower in Africa. 


In this way the short—term manifestations of the problem and their 
policy implications can be placed in proper perspective. 


Given the above, there is need to carefully consider the 
issues of expansion of employment opportunities for women. This 
study will be concerned only with those factors which influence 
African female participation in the modern salaried and wage sector. 
The main concern of the study is how to broaden women's employment 
opportunities through education, training and career guidance so as 
to stake a greater share in wage employment. With the expansion 
of educational opportunities for girls following independence in 
most African countries, increasing numbers of educated girls will 
be joining the labour force. Formerly, women's representation 
among the educated was small and the employment problem, the urban 
employment problem in particular, was primarily a male onee Now, 
women are being added to it. 
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Inasmuch as some education is, by and large, a prerequisite 
for modern sector employment (ise. above the unskilled level), the 
study focuses on educated African womene "Educated" is defined 
broadly as a minimum of six years of primary schooling and 
"modern sector" as the money, wage sector. This foaus on the 
"educated" is consistent with the study’s interest in the role 
that education and training can play in enabling females to obtain 
more employment opportunities. Having invested in girls! education, 
obtaining maximum returns from such investments is cruCial. 


As more girls will be leaving the educational system during 
the next decade, it is desirous that the dimensions of the female 
employment problem are understood before the situation gets out of 
control. 


C) Aim and Scope of the Study 


This study examines the situation of women in modern sector 
wage employment with a focus on the broadening of employment 
opportunities for women in the modern sectors of African countries. 
The study will: 


a) trace briefly the growth of female employment in the 
modern wage sector; 


b) analyze the present situation of women in wage 
employment by industry and occupations; 


c) assess the prospects for increasing the absolute and 
relative numbers and range of occupations in which 
females might be employed; 


d) identify employment opportunities that can be 
exploited and developed in full to create jobs 
for women; identifying also the implications for 
education and training of these opportunities. 


In the course of the study an endeavour will be made to identify 
the supply and demand factors which have determined, and are likely 
to determine in the future, the female participation rate in the 
modern sectore These factors include education and training, 
availability of jobs, culture and attitudes, and labour regulations. 


The specific objective of the study is to establish a factual 
basis for the formulation of appropriate policies for addressing the 
female employment problem. This is accomplished by examination 
of selected dimensions of the female employment problem resulting 
in the indication of lines of action that a country might explore 
in depth. This is therefore an operationally oriented study, and 
hence the derivation of action-oriented policy recommendations at the 
end of the study. 
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D) Value of Study 


The value of the study can be viewed from three perspectives. 
Firstly, the study is intended to contribute to a more thorough 
understanding of the dynamics of female employment in the modern 
sector in African countries. Being exploratory in nature, the 
study can be viewed as a point of departure for stimulating more 
research into the problem. Secondly, it is hoped that the findings 
of the study will be of interest to African Governments in their 
efforts at more effective utilization of human resources and 
generation of employment opportunities. Given the treatment of 
the problem against the background of unemployment and skill short— 
age, the study can be useful to Governments as a basis for develop— 
ing training programs for the more effective utilization of the 
female labour force. Thirdly, the study could prove valuable as 
a guide to young girls and women in terms of career choice, to 
vocational guidance counsellors, as well as older women contemplating 
changing careers (as in Kenya), from teachers and practical nurses into 
industry, as an example. 


IIe Methodology 


The methodological aspect of the study comprises two components: 
1) the method by which the study was arrived at; and 2) the approach 
chosen for analysis of the problem investigated. 


As regards the former, the data for the study was assembled 
in two stages, each involving a three-month period from July to 
September in 1973 and 1974. The first three-month period was essential ly 
one of preparatory research. This involved a literature search and 
desk study of available literature and statistical sources on the 
subject matter available at the Economic Commission for Africa and 
International Labour Organization Regional Office for Africa in 
Ethiopiae The objective of this stage was to assess the current state 
of knowledge on the subject matter and official position on the 
problem areae Information of a primarily statistical nature was 
obtained at this stage, resulting in a first draft, or preliminary 
study of the situation in a selected number of countries. Qualitative 
information at that stage was obtained from reports of conferences and 
seminars held in recent years on the problem of female employment in 
Africa. 


The second three-month period involved visits to the countries 
covered, to assess recent developments in, and future prospects for, 
female employment in the modern sector of the economy. Interviews were 
held with public and private organisations, officials and other 
individuals concerned with employment and employment planning. The 
results of the country visits were used to refine the findings of the 
preliminary study. The country visits were necessary to 1) obtain 
current statistical information on the subject matter; 2) obtain 
information which is not readily quantifiable and generally not avail-— 
able from statistical sources; 
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3) help in a more realistic evaluation and interpretation of the 
statistical data. Thus, the "on the spot" assessment of the 

situation permitted by the country visits resulted in a qualitative 
expansion of the study. It permitted, in turn, making the study 

more meaningful. An illustration of how the two phases were integrated 
to arrive at the final study can be found in the treatment of the 
conference findings mentioned earlier. In the preliminary study, data 
from conference findings identified the existence of "jobs in the modern 
sector that abound for women if only they would come forward." The 
field work data was used to assess realistically the extent to which 
these jobs did exist. 


The study relies heavily on quantitative data from secondaary 
sources such as Government and International Organization publications 
as well as other statistical sources. Primary information (obtained 
during the field enquiries), mostly qualitative in nature, complements 
these sourcese Some of the tables presented are new in that they were 
constructed from data extracted from a variety of sources or derived 
from other statistical sources to provide an overview of the situation 
of female participation in modern sector wage employment. 


The approach adopted here for investigation of the problem of 
employment opportunities for African females consists of a comparative 
analysis of the subject matter in three African countries: Ghana, 
Kenya and Zambia. Through a comparison of labour force and employment 
data on women in wage employment and the factors affecting their part— 
icipation in wage employment, an assessment of the prospects for broad— 
ening female employment in the modern wage sector is made. 


Two considerations governed the choice of countries for study. 
Foremost was the desire to have countries representative of Africa 
south of Saharae Preference was given to countries that had already 
achieved a reasonable level of economic development (e.g., infrastructur— 
al development, educational attainment) or countries with considerable 
resource potential for development. Secondly, each of the countries 
chosen for investigation had certain characteristics which indicated 
they might be good cases for a study of this nature. 


Thus, Ghana was chosen from West Africae There women have 
historically exercised a very important role in the traditional trade 
and commerce sectors. Such a history of high female involvement in 
non—agricultural economic activities. It was felt, would influence 
positively the extent and nature of female employment in the modern 
sector. Representative of the East African region was Kenyae With 
impressive achievements in both agricultural development and small 
and medium scale industry, Kenya has a fast growing tourist industry. 
Such a development has important implications for labour -absorption, 
and is suggestive of possibilities for the development of new employment 
areas for women. 
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Zambia, also from the East African area, but exhibiting very different 
characteristics from Kenya, was the third choice. An extractive—based 
economy with a rich resource base (copper) for development purposes, 
Zambia is a country with an extreme paucity of educated and skilled 
manpowere This situation necessitated the recruitment of expatriate 
manpower on a large scale immediately after independence. Given the 
manpower and employment perspective of the study, the inclusion of 
Zambia was considered ideal. 


III. Limitations 


The study has four main limitations: 


1) Data ——- these limitations are of two types. The first is the 
general lack of statistical information on the subject matter. This 
necessitated the use of both official and non-official sources. In 
certain cases, this meant scrutinizing sources for any information 
that provided a clue to the female employment situation. 


The second kind of data problem lies in the fact that comparable 
data was oftentimes not available for three countries. Where, for 
example, both theGhanaianand Kenyan official statistics on wage employ— 
ment are classified by sex, Zambian statistics are not. Im such a 
situation, the analysis of female wage employment is confined to Ghana 
and Kenyae In other cases, the data simply proved insufficient upon 
which to base any analysise In still other instances, the fact that 
volumes of the recent censuses containing information on the economical ly 
active population and its distribution had yet to be published at the 
time of writing made it difficult to undertake certain analyses. 


2) The concentration of the study on a small minority of African 
women in employment in the modern sector, when the vast majority 
(about 90 per cent) are engaged in economic activities outside this 
sector will entail a certain amount of criticism. It could justifably 
be argued that it is amongst the 90 per cent of women engaged in 
agricultural and other traditional economic activities in the rural and 
urban areas that need is greatest. Need, that is, for alleviating 
their employment conditions!? and provision of training opportunities 
to facilitate the modernization of such activities.! Furthermore, 
the focus on wage employment excludes the important area of self-—employ— 
ment which tends to be a stronghold of female employment in Africa. 


Both contentions are well—taken. As regards the former, it should 
be pointed out that while the needs of women in the rural area are 
deserving of ty de consideration, they are not the concern of the 
present study.1 This study is interested in the role that education and 
training can play in improving the situation of women in wage employment. 
Cn the second argument, although the area of self-employment is not 
treated in the analysis, in as much as modern sector employment also 
includes self and cooperative employment, this dimension is discussed 
in the concluding chapter. Furthermore, since it is in self-—employ— 
ment that the bulk of women are to found, to omit this entirely in a 
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study of this kind would be to neglect a crucial area for female employ— 
ment expansion e 


3) In its assessment of areas for increased female employment, the 
study exhibits a tendency to concentrate on the middle level ey tdabes 
category,! at the expense of the high lelel manpower category.! 

While not neglected entirely, the discussion tends not to emphasise 

high level manpower as much. This is because the area of high level 
manpower has already received considerable attention elsewhere.! 
Furthermore, it is generally agreed that middle level manpower is in 
extremely short supply in Africa, though there has been little systematic 
work in the area. The extreme shortages experienced by many African 
countries in this skilled manpower area often has important implications 
for the effective utilization of high level manpower. 


4) Given the limitations of time, this study is far from an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject matter. Being an exploratory study, 
its conclusions are more suggestive than definitive. 


IV. Organisation of Study 


As the point of departure of the study is the overall manpower and 
employment problem facing African countries, Chapter II undertakes a 
comparative analysis of the manpower and employment situation in the 
three countries. Since the study isolates women as one component of 
a nation's manpower and analyses the employment problem of this group, 
it is imperative that the over—all manpower and human resources problems 
of the countries are identified at the outset. Thus, Chapter II provides 
the the necessary background on population, labour force and participation 
rates for the economy, including an international persepctive. It 
also identifies the general employment situation and the extent of wage 
employment in the three countries. Issues of a theoretical nature 
regarding the female labour force participation rates are highlighted. 


Chapter III, Women in Modern Sector Wage Employment, discusses 
the present situation of women in wage employment both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. The evolution of female participation in wage employ— 
ment is presented from both industrial sector and occupational dimensionse 
Future trends are also identified. 


Chapter IV, Constraints on the Employment of Women, identifies those 
factors responsible for the level and pattern of female participation in 
the modern sector. The constraints so identified are essentially the 
Same constraints or obstacles in the way of expanding employment 
opportunities for women. 


Chapter V, Prospects for Female Employment, makes projections 
on the basis of information contained in Chapters II and III. 
Considerations include the general employment situation, Governments’ 
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policy to redress the unemployment problem, sectoral shifts as regards 
employment in the economy, the supply and demand for skilled manpower 
and orientation of education and training programmes for generation 

of manpower needs, among otherse The concept prospects is used in the 
sense of possibilities (good er bad; bright or bleak). Thus Chapter IV 
can be viewed as making an assessment of the prospects for expanding 
and broadening employment for womene The word prospects is c! osen 
deliberately to inject a sense of realisme The chapter identifies a 
number of employment areas in which opportunities could be exploited 
for the development of (new) jobs for women, thereby broadening their 
employment opportunities. 


Chapter VI, Conclusions and Policy Implications, summarises the 
main findings of the study. Action—oriented policy recommendations 
are derived on the basis of these findings. The implications of the 
findings for developing training programmes are stressed as are the 
implications for vocational guidance. 
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(E/CN 14/WP-G/20), Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; and UNECA, "Trained 
Manpower Requirements for Accelerated Economic Growth in the East 
African Sub-region," (E.sCN—14/LU/ECOP-9), Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; 
and ECA, "Africa's Requirements of Trained Manpower in Critical 
Areas of Development Activities," (E/CN—14/WP-6/22) Addis Ababa, 
September, 1968). 


18, See UNECA, MPTR, Study of Middle Level Manpower Requirements 
and Training Needs, 14B4 Priority B(b) (v) (Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
197k), and UNECA, MPTR, Evaluation Study of Secondary School Enrolment 
and Output in Relation to Middle Level Manpower Requirementin Selected 


African Countries, 14B4 Priority (B) (b) (X); (Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
1974). 
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Chapter II 
OVERALL MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT PERSPECTIVE 


This chapter undertakes an analysis of the manpower and employ— 
ment situation in Ghana, “enya and Zambia thereby providing perspect— 
ive for the treatment of the subject matter. 


Ie Population and Labour Force 


A) Population and Growth Rate 


Certain basic characteristics of Africa's population are: 
1) the continent's population in the mid—1960s totalled about 240 
million or 9 per cent of the world's population, with the highest 
concentration being in West Africa, followed by the Eastern and 
Northern regions:1 2) the slight predominance of the female 
population (50.2 per cent), though Northern and Western Africa 
diverge from such a tendency; 3) the relative youthfulness of the 
population, 43 per cent being under 15 years of agee This latter 
characteristic indicates the heavy dependincy feature of the population 
with consequent implications for the continent’s manpower potential. 
During the period 1950-1960, a 2.18 per cent annual rate of population 
growth was recorded for the continent as a whole.* Table I summarizes 
certain basic population data for Ghana, Kenya and Zambia. 


Takle £L: Population and Growth Rate ( in thousands) 


Total Annual 
Country Year Population Rate of Growth Per Cent Females 
Ghana 1970 8,550.3 pave 50.4 
Kenya 1969 10,942.7 3.5 49.9 
Zambia 1969 5,057.8 225° 51.0 


Source: Census of Population and Housing, 1969, Final 
Report, Vol. I: total Zambia (Government 
Printer, Nove 1973) Census office, 1970 Popu— 
lation Census of Ghana, Vol. II. (Accra, June 
1972); Kenya Population Census, Vol. I. 1969 
(Nairobi): a: 1960-1970; b: 1974; c: 1963-1969. 


From the table, it will be séen that Kenya has the highest annual rate 
of population growth (3.5 per cent) followed by Ghana (2.7 per cent) 
and Zambia (2.5 per cent) in descending order. It is instructive 

that in both Kenya and Ghana, the Governments have adopted an official 
family planning policy with the objective of curbing their high rates 
of growth. 
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Among the three countries, the proportion of females in the total 
population is highest in Zambia (51-0 per cent) followed by almost 
similar proportions in Ghana (50.4 per cent) and Kenya (49.9 per cent). 


B) Labour Force and Labour Force Participation Rates 


The labour force or economically aetive population is defined 
to be that proportion of the population 15 years or older, employed, 
or unemployed and actively seeking work. This is the criteria 
used for defining the labour force in Kenya and Ghana. In Zambia 
the definition also includes those unemployed but "not looking 
for work". 


The problem of defining who is in the labour force is a 
particularly acute one for developing countriese This is 
especially important in the case of women since most women in Africa 
are engaged in unpaid family work in the rural areas on the farms. 
Statistics tend to underestimate the proportion of economically active 
females in these countriese Thus, in the 1969 population census for 
Zambia, the labour force was underestimated by some 130,000 persons 
due primarily to improper classification of self-employed subsistence 
farm workers, the majority of whom (about 90,000) were women. AS a 
result, adjustments had to be made to the labour force participation 
rates derived from the cenSuse Because of this problem, there is a 
tendency for female economic activity rates to vary considerably 
from one country to another. Thus, sharp differences in the female 
labour force participation rates must be interpreted with caution. 


The concept of labour force participation rates, or activity 
rates, employed here to measure the relative size of the labour 
force in the three countries, requires clarificatione The crude 
activity rate is the ratio of the economically active population 
to the total population — the proportion of the population class— 
ified as being in the labour force. The refined activity rate is the 
ratio of the actual labour force to the potential labour force — the 
proportion of persons 15 years or older who are in the labour force, 
The refined rate is a more meaningful one and is therefore preferred to 
the crude rate. However, international comparisons tend to be based 
on the crude activity rates as data on the sex—age activity rates 
(refined activity rates) tend to be scantier and more unreliable 
generally. Though the discussion makes reference to refined rates, it 
therefore concentrates on crude activity ratese Table II summarises 
statistical infomration on the labour force for the three countries. 
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Before beginning a discussion based on Table II, the following 
observations on the data are called for: One, although the statistics 
on Ghana and Zambia are from population census of the relevant years, 
this is not true for Kenyae Inasmuch as the relevant volumes of the 
Kenya census providing information on the economically active population 
had not been published at the time of writing, other Governmental 
sources were used for deriving the necessary information on Kenyae 
Two, the figures on the economically active population for Zambia 
differ from the fizires contained in the Zambia published Census 
Report (1969) since they represent "adjustments" to those figures 
taking SENN of the underestimation of the labour force contained in 
that report. As a result, the crude labour force participation rates 
were revised upwardse In the case of females, this meant an increase 
from about 15 per cent to about 21 per cent. 


From Table II, it will be seen that females comprise from about 
a third of the labour force in Zambia and Kenya to a little less than 
a half in Ghana in 1970 (not shown). Deserving particular mention is the 
fact that between 1960-1970 in Ghana the proportion they accounted 
for increased from 38.4 per cent to 44.2 per cent. As regards the 
crude activity rates, there is little variation in the male rates 
among the three countries, the exception being Ghana in 1960. Here, 
the decline over the ten-year period in male activity rates toa 
level nearer the other countries is due to certain developments 
highlighted later. Comparatively, it is interesting that these rates 
are lower than the world's average of 58.3 per cent for males in the 
mid sixtiese 


The crude activity rates reveal a consistent pattern of higher 
male activity rates than females. This is as one would have expected 
given our knowledge of the role of women as mothers and homemakers 
which affects their participation in the labour force. It is 
interesting to note further that the percentage difference between 
the male and female crude activity rates is rather large (on the order 
of 24) for Kenya and Zambia and considerably smaller in the case of 
Ghaana (about 10). A comparison of the refined activity rates reveal 
a similar pattern, though the percentage ee difference is much 
more pronouncede 


The sharp differences in the refined activity rates for females 
between the three countries are only partly indicative of the extent 
of female participation in economic activities. It also reflects 
differences in calculating women's economic activity in certain 
countries, particularly Kenya and Zambiae There is, for example» 
evidence to suggest that the extent of female involvement in economic 
activities in these countries is much higher than the refined activity 
rates would have one believe. 4 The magnitude of the differences in 
activity rates between Kenya and Zambia compared to Ghana may further 
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reflect the greater difficulty involved in calculating women’s economic 
participation rates where the greater proportion of women are involved 
in rural agricultural activities (Kenya and Zambia) as opposed to 
situation where considerably larger numbers of women are involved in 
non—agricultural activities such as trade and commerce (Ghana). 


The foregoing qualifications notwithstanding, the table does 
suggest that females' involvement in economic activities (crude 
activity rates) tends to be higher in Ghana (34.1 per cent) 
fellewed by Kenya (21.6 per cent) and Zambia (21.3 per cent). 
Compared with the world's average of 27.2 per cent, Ghana's female 
activity rates are quite high while Zambia and Kenya'*s are rather 
low. The increase in activity rates among women in Ghana 
between 1960-1970 while the male activity rates experienced a 
decline is interesting and calls for an explanation. An analysis 
of the distribution of Ghana's economically active population in 
1960 and 1970 reveal:: the following: 1) a decline in the proportion 
of males in the employed category from 83.2 per cent (1960) to 
77+1 per cent (1970) compared with a rise in the proportion of 
females employed from 53e7 per cent (1960) to 61.1 per cent (1970): 
2) a rise in the proportion of males in the "other" category which 
includes students, trainees and the disabled, from 10.4 per cent 
(1960) to 15.5 per cent (1970) compared with a rise in the proportion 
of females in that category from 6.7 per cent (1960) to 10.4 per cent 
(1970); 3) a decline in the proportion of females in the "homemaker" 
category from 36.7 per cent (1960) to 26.1 per cent (1970). Non-—working 
housewives make up the majority of the "homemaker" groupe 


The foregoing suggests that the increase in female activity rates 
in Ghana while the male rate declined, resulting in an increasing 
proportion of the labour force being accounted for by females (indicated 
earlier), is largely the result of increased school attendance among 
malese In the case of females, though they also experiznced an 
increase in school attendance (indicated by females increased among 
the "other" category) the corresponding decline among women in the 
"homemaker" category appears to have outweighed the effect of the 
former on the extent of their participation in economic activities 
(note the increase in the proportion of women employed). This would 
seem to suggest a more inverse relationship between school attendance 
and participation in the labour force for males them in the case of 
females. 


C) Trends and Prospects in Female Labour 
Force Participation Rates 


This discussion of increased female activity rates in Ghana 
raises questions concerning future developments in the female activity 
rates in the three countries. Can they be expected to decline or 
increase? 
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To answer this requires considerations of a number of factors that 
influence the female activity rates. These include dem graphic 
factors such as fertility mortality and migration and social, cultural 
and economic factorse Such an undertaking could be the subject cf 

an entire study by itself. The question is answered indirectly 
through a comparison of crude activity rates presented earlier with 
certain International Labour Organization (ILO) pro jections.© 

The discussion at this point is rather scanty since factors affecting 
female participation in wage employment are discussed at greater 
length in Chapter IV, and these tend generally to be similar if not 
the same as those affecting female participation rates overall. 


A word on the ILO projections is in accord. In its methodological 
supplement to the projections, the ILO explains that the methods 
employed in arriving at changes in activity rates are based on an 
"international" rather than a uniquely "national" approach to labour 
force projections. Thus, "world-wide data for 1950 and 1960 show 
that in many countries the rates have varied considerably during the 
decade, that the rates for males generally decrease with economic 
and social development and that the rates from females generally 
decrease in the earlier stages of economic development, after which, 
during the more advanced stages, they begin to rise"./ Observed 
patterns of the evaluation of the activity rates during the process 
of economic development in all parts of the world form an important 
element in the projected changes in activity rates arrived at by the 
ILO. Table III summarizes the ILO projections for Ghana, Kenya and 
Zambia as well as East and West Africa. 


Table III: Crude Activity Rates 
(ILO Projections, 1970 and 180) (Per cent ) 


Crude Activity Rates 


197 19300 
Male Female Total Male F.male Tctal 
Kenya 53205 Zfei3 39.94 51-20 26) 38.27 
Zambia 52001 24.99 38.40 50.16 22.86 36.42 
West Africa 52.35 35.41 42.90 49.39 2 PRE 40.18 
East Africa 56.42 29.68 42.88 53299 20.L3 40.92 


Sources: ILO, Labour Force Projections, Part II: 
Africa, 1965-1985: pp. 110, 128, 134; 
Part V: World Summary, ppe 40—41. 


Focussing on the female crude activity rates, a comparison with 
Table II shows that for 1970, the ILO projections underestimated Ghana's 
female activity rates. Given that in 1960, the female activity rate 
was 31.9 per cent in Ghana, the ILO's 1970 projection assumed a 
declining trend, following the international experience, and one 
continuing through 1980. 
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This same trend is indicated for West Africa as a whole, as shown 
in Table IIIe Such an evolution is viewed as reflecting "the fall 
in the proportion of women employed in agriculture, the ergwth of 
urbanisation and expansion of non-agricultural activities'.- In the 
case of both Kenya and Zambia, a comparison of the 1970 projections 
with Table II results in ILO projections that are higher. The 1980 
projections reveal a similar declining trend in female activity 
rates in the two countries and the East African Region as in the 
case of Ghanae The ILO 1970 projections may well have initially 
assumed relatively higher levels of female activity rates for Zambia 
and Kenya than were warranted. In the case of Zambia, since the 
1969 population census was the first to provide sex-specific 
activity rates, the assumption of higher rates is plausible. 
However, the results of the census revealed relatively low levels 

of activity for both males and females in Zambia, contrary to what 
the international experience would have one believe.9 The case of 
Kenya cannot be so easily explained and must await further insights 
on the economically active population when the relevant census volume 
is published. 


The above discussion indicated divergences between projections 
of activity rates based on the international experiences and those 
more closely related to the particular country situations. The trends 
in Ghana's crude activity rates suggest increasing female participat— 
ion in the labour force despite declining numbers of women in 
agriculturee This is surprisinge In Kenya and Zambia the currently 
low levels of activity rates suggest the prospect of improvements 
in these ratese Although hard data substantiating this trend exist 
only in the case of Ghana, the exit from the "homemaker"to the 
"employed" category of females observed earlier points to the possibi-— 
lity of economic factors (financial necessity) behind the increasing 
female participation in the labour force.10 Of equal importance among 
factors affecting the speed of change in the propensity of women to 
engage in economic activities is the impact of increasing school 
attendance among young womene As more females complete primary school— 
ing in the future, the female activity rates will increase. As 
changes in the propensity of married women and unmarried women with 
children to work is facilitated by social legislation (esge liberal 
maternity coverage as in Ghana and Kenya), this will‘tend to encourage 
female participation in the wage labour force. 


Finally increasing industrialisation should, it could be argued, 
increase female activity rates as was the Western world's experience; 
but this may not necessarily be the case as economic development in 
these countries has not been accompanied by substantial absorption 
of labour,!t Under such conditions female workers have tended to be 
at a disadvantage. This situation could conceivably result in a 
decline in the female labour force participation rates over time.12 
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Where the decline of female employment in the subsistence sector is 
faster than the growth of employment in the modern sector, the result 
is a decline in the overall female participation rate. 


For some actual statistics providing an international perspective, 
it is worth nothing that the ILO projections for Western Europe results 
in female activity rates of 28.75 per cent (1970) and 29.12 per cent 
(1980), while those for North America are 26.61 per cent (1970) and 
28.15 per cent (1980). 13 Referring back to Table II, Ghana is seen 
to have a rather higher female activity rate and Kenya and Zambia 
relatively lower rates in comparison to Western Europe and North 
Americae If, however, comparison was made of female participation 
in non-agricultural activities, the developed economies would make 
a better showinge One study has shown that the mean female participat— 
ion in the non-agricultural sector in the industrialized world is 
28.1 per cent compared with 12.3 per cent in the developing nationse!4 


D) Theoretical Considerations 


One result of the application of economic analysis to explain 
some of the factors influencing labour force participation rates has 
been the development of a "theory of allocation of time" with which the 
economist Jacob Mincer is associated. 15 Briefly, Mincer analyses the 
problem of labour force behaviour of individuals (activity rates) as one 
of allocating time among alternative uses. The simplest of such 
alternatives is a two-way allocation of time between work in the labour 
market (time used in production) and leisure on education (time used in 
consumption). According to Mincer, 


Using this dichotomy, the effect of the wage rate 

on the quantity of labour supplied, measured in 

time units, can be analyzed in terms of the demand 

for leisure time, which is viewed as a consumption 
good. Standard demand analysis predicts the 

effects of changes in relative prices and in income 

on consumption; a rise in price of a good relative 

to prices of other goods leads to a decrease in its 
consumption—that is, a *substitution effect! in 

favour of other goods; a rise in income normally 
(excepting "inferior' goods) leads to an increase in 
consumption— the ‘ineome effect.’ Since the price of 
leisure is the foregone wage, a rise in the wage rate 
makes leisure more expensive, inducing the worker to 
work more; in effect, to 'purchase* less leisure. At 
the same time, however, an increase in the wage rate 
increases income, which leads to increased ‘purchases’ 
of leisure, that is, to decreased hours of work. 

Which of the two effects triumphs cannot be deter— 
mined a priorie It depends on the relative preferences 
of individuals between utilities afforded by the purchasing 
power of wages and those resulting from the availability 
of leisure time. 16 
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Applying this theory to married women, the problem of allocation 
of time becomes a choice between leisure, paid work in the labour 
market and household activity. The analysis of empirical research 
in this area from the United States has shown that the positive 
response of married women's labour force participation to their market 
wage rate is substantially stronger than their negative response to 
their husband's income. This suggests that a rise in women's market 
wage rate should result in the substitution of market activity for 
household activity among women. 


To what extent is this theory of female labour supply applicable 
to the countries analysed and how, if at all, does it provide support 
for our expectation of increased female labour force participation? 
Concrete data indicating that the theory can be supported is unfortunat e— 
ly available only in the case of Ghana at the present time. Earlier, 
the decline in the proportion of women in the "homemakers" category in 
contrast to the rise in the proportion in the economically "active" 
cateszory was pointed out. This increase occurred despite the rise in 
the proportion of women in the "students" category, it will be 
recalled. The trend of increasing equality of wages for the sexest? 
over the 1950-1970 period suggests that "attractive wages" for women 
workers were very likely the incentive for the substitution of labour 
market activity for the household activity that occurred. In this 
connexion, the results of a study on working mothers in Accra, 90 per 
cent worked because of financial incentives; 72 per cent emphasized 
financial consideration as the prime motive (more than any other factor) 
for their being working motherse Such findings lend credence to the 
observation that economic and financial stress, real or perceived, and 
the prospect of income from working might well prove the overriding 
incentive forcing mothers into the labour force. 


In the case of Kenya and Zambia, the lack of hard data makes it 
difficult to test the hypothesis as in Ghanae However, when the 
1969 census volumes, including the distribution of the population 
by type of economic activity are published for Kenya, it will be possible 
to undertake such an analysis for Kenya, using the 1963 population 
census results as reference pointe This will not be possible for 
Zambia since the 1960 Population Census was the first to take account of 
the female labour force. 


In the absence of concrete data, there are indications based on the 
rising cost of living and a trend towards equal wages to suggest that 
the theory of labour supply discussed above might prove applicable to 
Kenya and Zambia as well. It could, therefore, lend support to the 
expectation of increased female labour force activity rates in these 
countriese Pressures of inflation together with reduction of middle 
class family income during World War II have been cited as the impetus 
peCChue women to seek employment in the United Arab Republic and the 
Sudan? 
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There is therefore evidence supporting the fact that the theory is 
likely to have applicability in the developing world as well. 


II. Education Level of the Population 


In a study on employment, some idea of the educational level of 
the population and the labour force is essential. The latter is 
particularly important inasmuch as it reflects the calibre of the 
labour forcee By providing insights into the skill composition of 
the labour force it is indicative of the productivity potential of 
that labour force. 


Unfortunately, the most recent census data providing information 
on the education level of the labour force is not available at the time 
of writinge As a result, use will be made of statistics relating 
to the educational level of the population as a whole to provide some 
measure of the calibre of manpower available in the three countries. 
One direct indication of the education composition of the future labour 
force can be guaged in the trend in all three countries tu increasing 
school enrolment among the compulsory school age groupe As the primary 
school leaver's progression rates to secondary education is not very 
encouraging in any of these countries, this means that the yearly 
additions to the labour force from this source ("the school leavers") 
will result in a growing proportion of the labour force with a minimum 
primary school education. 


In Table IV the proportion of the population who had received no 
schooling or never been to school and the proportion in the compulsory 
and/or school age-—going are presented. According to the table, the 
proportion of the population 5 years or more who had never been to 
school is lowest for Zambia (51.03 per cent), followed by Ghana (56.8 
per cent) and Kenya (72.9 per cent). The same holds true for the 
respective sex components. This pattern with Zambia leading in educati on— 
al attainment is unexpected from one's knowledge of the oft-reputed lag 
in education in Zambia at independence in December 1963. What it probably 
reflects, however, is the impact of the country's massive educational 
expansion under the First National Development Plan upon independence. 


In the compulsory school age—going group, the earlier pattern is 
reversed. Kenya occupies the foremost position with 64 per cent of the 
relevant age group in school, followed by Zambia (59.5 per cent) and 
Ghana (58.1 per cent). The same pattern is repeated for the proportion 
of boys enrolled in primary school; Kenya (75 per cent), Zambia (65 per 
cent) and Ghana (62.5 per cent). For girls, all three countries appear 
to have roughly 53 per cent of the age group in school. 


As far as future developments are concerned, Kenya is aiming at a 
75 per cent enrolment of the school age group by 1976. 20 The recent 
(1974) elimination of fees in standards I-IV and the consequent increase 
in enrolments that should follow will increase the likelihood of attain- 
ment of that goal. In Zambia, although the policy aim is universal 
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primary education as soon as possible, the immediate aim was 
(in 1972) "to keep the development of grades 1 to 4 in line with 
the population growth rates. 21 


Table IV: Proportion of Population with 


"no schooling" and Proportion of School ; 
Age Group in School (per cent) Ss 


Zambia Kenya Ghana 
(1969) (1970) (1970) 
Population (5+) with 
no schooling: B00 72.29 56.8 
Male his 7s 66.4 47.3 
Female 59.89 7905 66.2 
School Age Group* 
in schools: 59.5 64.0 58.1 
Male 66.0 7520 6265 
Female 52.9 53.0 53-4 


Source: CSO, Census of Population and Housing, 1969 
Final Report, vol. I, Lusaka, November 1973 
and UNECA, Summaries of Economic Data (Zambia 
1972), October 1973, pe 193 Kenya Population 
Census 1969, vol. III and UNECA, Summaries 
of Economic Data (Kenya 1972), October 1973, 
ppe 20-21; Ghana Population Census, vol. III, 
1970. 

a: Zambia (7-14); (Kenya (6-12); Ghaha (6-14). 


III. Characteristics of and Trends in Employment 


This subsection deals with 1) wage employment levels in the 
economy, relating this to the overall employment levels where 
data permits; @2 2) unemployment and 3) employment policy. The 
level of employment is treated from the standpoint of the industrial 
activity pattern in the respective countries. 


A) Wage Employment 


Modern sector wage employment in Kenya stood at 644.5 
thousands in 1970. 23 This represents 60.6 per cent of total. wage 
employment. Total wage employment in the economy includes employ— 
ment in the traditional urban and rural sectors—areas which employment 
statistics do not cover, 
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Modern sector ware employment, on the other hand, covers all known 
"formal" establishments in the urban area, the public sector, large 
scale farms and other large scale enterprises located outside the 
townse This is the reference point for the foaus of the discussion 
on female employment in this study. In Zambia, modern sector wage 
employment stood at 328.3 thousands in 1969 or 43 per cent of the 
total employment figure recorded by the 1969 census.24 The comparable 
figure for Ghana in 1970 was a total 397.9 thousands or 12.7 per cent 
of total employment according to the 1970 Population Census. 


When wage employment is viewed as a proportion of the total 
labour force, Zambia registers 24.5 per cent (corrected 1969 census 
ficures), Kenya 16.9 per cent (1970) and Ghana, 12.0 per cent (1971). 
These figures indicate the relative importance of wage employment in 
the three economiese Wage employment not only accounts for a higher 
proportion of employment in Zambia than in Ghana but it would appear 
that a more substantial proportion of the labour force is involved 
in the modern wage sector than in the other two countriese In Ghana, 
wage employment is seen to account for a mere 12 per cent of the labour 
force as well as total employment. This suggests that a substantial 
and significant proportion of economic activities is not captured 
by recorded employment statistics. Similarly in Kenya, the proportion 
of the labour force involved in wage employment is small. 


The foregoing suggests that the analysis of employment statistics 
to be considered below can appropriately be viewed as a sample of the 
total employment position in the respective countries. Inasmuch as the 
data, though incomplete, is reliable, it is therefore useful in reveal-— 
ing the characteristics and trends of wage employment. In a sense, 
the level of wage employment can be taken as a barometer of the 
possible development of total employment in the economy since the pace 
of modern sector wage employment growth is indicative of the extent 
of developments in the economy. Furthermore, the growth of wage 
employment results in increased expenditures since more workers are 
in receipt of income. The expenditure of this income not only places 
demand on the "formal" organised modern sector for goods and services, 
but also places demand on those goods and services supplied by the 
"informal" sector. The latter comprises economic activities not 
captured in enumeration surveys. This is generally the rural and 
urban traditional sectors as distinct from the "formal" modern sector 
of the economy. The demand for "informal" sector goods and services 
stimulates the growth of that sector, thereby raising the level of 
total production in the economy. This suggests the importance of giving 
serious consideration to subjecting the "informal" sector to economic 
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analysis along the lines of the ILO'ts mission to Kenya. 


The percentage distribution of modern sector wage employment by 
industrial activity pattern is presented in Table V for Ghana, Zambia 
and Kenyae This information is provided at two different points in 
time so that the changes in wage employment levels and the distribution 
of those changes in the economy can be appreciated. 
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Table V shows two overall tendencies. One, is a shift of employ— 
ment from the primary to the secondary and terti:ary sectors. Such 
a shift reflects the fact that as development proceeds fewer people 
are needed in agriculture. Nonetheless, in the case of Kenya, 
agriculture continues to account for a considerable proportion of 
employment. Indeed, recent employment increases have tended to be 
concentrated in agriculture there. The relatively high proportion of 
labour in mining in Zambia reflects, of course, the fact that Zambia 
is an extractive—based economy. The proportional decline in employment 
in that sector reflects not only the capital intensity of the industry 
but also Government's policy to maintain employment in mining at a 
certain level and concentrate on raising productivity levels. 


The second tendency concerns the ability of the services to 
increase their share of labour absorption in all three countriese This 
increase is most pronounced in Ghana where the proportion of employ— 
ment in services increased from 31.6 per cent (1969) to 36.9 per cent 
(1971). In Kenya, employment in services increased from 34.8 per cent 
(1968) to 37 per cent (1972), and from 24.3 per cent (1969) to 25.8 
per cent (1972) in Zambiae The growth of employment in services 
indicated by these percentages is largely attributable to the expansion 
of Government services such as health and education which are growth 
sectors in economies such as these undergoing rapid development. 


As regards the secondary sector, it is interesting that in all three 
countries, manufacturing's relative share of employment is on the 
increase. In Ghana and Kenya, increases in the proportion of labour 
employed in manufacturing accounts for the greater part of the change 
in the relative share of the secondary sector. The decline of employ— 
ment in building and construction in Ghana and Kenya and slight improve- 
ment in Zambia from 18.9 per cent (1969) to 19.2 per cent (1972) 
reflect the fluctuations in economic activity to which this industry 
is subject. 


The rather small proportion of employment in commerce (8.9 per cent 
in 1971) in Ghana comes as a surprisee According to the 1970 census, 
this activity accounted for the second highest proportion of labour 
employed in Ghana (13.9 per cent) after agriculture (57.2 per cent). 

It should be evident then, that in a country like Ghana, famous for 
its traders, such wage employment in commerce fails to do justice 
to the place of commerce in economic activitiese 
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Finally, attention should be drawn to the total wage employment 
figurese In none of the three countries did growth of wage employment 
increase considerablye Kenya experienced an increase of 18.7 per 
cent resulting in an annual gain of 3e7 per cent between 1968~1972, 
Zambia registered a 12 per cent increase or 4 per cent annual increase 
between 1969-1972 while Ghana actually experienced a decline (—.25 
per cent) between 1969-1971, reflecting that country's recent economic 
difficulties which required a period of retrenchment in employment .e@ 


As regards the potential for increased employment among the various 
economic sectors, a consideration of growth rates of employment by 
industry is instructive. In Ghana, the fact that manufacturing (11.6 
per cent) and services (3.9 per cent) experienced the greatest annual 
increases in employment between 1966-1971, suggest that these industries 
offer some potential for increased employment. In Zambia, between 
1969-1972, services experienced by far the greatest annual employment 
increase (18.6 per cent). However, 13.2 per cent of this was accounted 
for by "finance, insurance, real estate and business services," followed 
by electricity and water (9.2 per cent) and then manufacturing (5-2 per 
cent). In Kenya, employment in manufacturing recorded the highest annual 
increase (6.9 per cent) between 1968-1972, followed by services 
(5-2 per cent) and agriculture (3.7 per cent). To sum up, manufacturing 
and services respectively experienced the highest growth in employment in 
Ghana and Kenya, with agriculture in third place in Kenyae In Zambia, 
the order was reversed: services, electricity and water and manufacturinge 
These are the areas, it would appear, offering potential for increased 
wage employment. 


B) Unemployment 


The preceding section conclude with an identification of sectors 
with potential for employment absorption. The crucial question is, 
however, how much of a potential do these sectors offer? Given the 
relatively slow increase in labour absorpiton in wage employment 
identified earlier, is it realistic to expect any significant change 
in this trend? 


In Ghana, Government estimates that while an estimated 144,000 
persons are absorbed yearly into the labour force, "it is evident that 
investment resources can only be made available to provide industrial 
jobs (wage employment) for a small proportion of these additions, quite 
apart from reducing the present volume of unemployment."2/ In Kenya, 
despite the anticipated 4.5 per cent annual increase in modern sector 
employment during the 1974-1978 Development Plan, there will be great 
pressures to supply the 400,000—800,000 jobs that must be created to 
absorb the growing additions to the labour force. 
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Modern sector wage employment is expected to absorb no more than 
approximately 200,000 new job holders.*° As for Zambia, the poor 
O.7 per cent growth rate recorded for 1973 29 increases the likelihood 
that it will experience difficulties meeting the employment targets 
of the Second National Development Plan (1972-1976) . The plan 
targets the creation of an average of 20,000 new wage jobs a year. 

In comparison, a total of 67,000 persons per annum are expected to 
enter the labour force. Although all 67,000 will not be entering 

the wage labour market, the enormity of the figure poses a size— 

able problem for employment creation. Should the 20,000 wage jobs 
planned be created, that leaves a total of 46,000 jobs a year that 
have to found in both rural and urban apes cab Experience at mid— 
term review indicates "that during the first two years of the Plan 
there has been no appreciable improvement in the employment situation 
in the country .31 


The preceding discussion serves to underscore the severity of the 
unemployment problem faced by Ghana, Zambia and Kenya. The reliability 
of quantitative measures of unemployment in these countries vary 
considerably. In Ghana, for example, unemployment, measured as a per 
cent of the total labour force, has remained at 6 per cent over the 
period 1960-1970. However, unemployment measured as a per cent of the 
wage labour force 32 yielded unemployment rates of 19 per cent for the 
country's male and 60 per cent for the female wage labour force in 
1960.33 In mid-1967, the level of unemployment was estimated at 12 
per cent.34 There are indications that the unemployment figure has 
worsened since then and is on the order of 25 per cent of the total 
labour force. According to the 1969 population census, Zambia has 
about 30 per cent of its labour force unemployed; this consists of 
unemployment rates of 20 per cent and 57 per cent for males and females 
respectively.35 For Kenya, measures of urban unemployment rates are on 
the order of 15 per cent. For Nairobi alone, in 1970, unemployment rates 
of 8 per cent for males and 21 per cent for women yielding overall 
rates of 12 per cent have been found. 


C) Employment Policy 


Faced with unemployment of the proportions described above, all 
three countries have been forced to place emphasis upon employment 
policy. With two—thirds of all unemployed in the 15-24 age group 
in Ghana, the Government regards an improvement in the present 
situation among the most important goals of the economy. Government 
plans to combat the unemployment problem by "creating new employment and 
new job opportunities through the stimulation of the economy." 
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For the short term, limited inroads on certain segments of unemploy— 
ment can be made by speeding up labour intensive activities in road 
building, construction of houses and buildings and important improve— 
ments in the infrastructure.3/ 


In Zambia, Government's approach to the unemployment problem 
focuses on rural development, and places emphasis on the creation of 
opportunities for self-employment. The objective of rural development 
is to generate productive employment in order to reduce the disparties 
between the rural and urban areas. The identification of Intensive 
Development Zones are the foci of the strategy. In such zones, a 
package of Government provided inputs and production aids and communal 
facilities and amenities are to be provided to peasant farmers and 
others involved in non-agricultural activities. 


Kenya's employment strategy also emphasises a shift of the locale 
of growth to the rural areas. Special Rural Development sites are also 
identified as the foci for rural development. This will involve an 
increased proportion of investments in the rural areas, especially in 
rural infrastructure and amenities. 
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Chapter III 
WOMEN IN MODERN SECTOR WAGE EMPLOYMENT 


This chapter examines the extent of women's participation in the 
modern wage sector. It analyses the present situation of women in wage 
employment by industry and occupation, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, as well as the growth of female employment. Future trends 
in women's employment are also indentified. 


The analysis in this chapter is largely confined to Ghana and Kenya 
because of data availability. In the case of Zambia, available statist-— 
ical sources do not disaggregate wage employment figures by sex. In the 
absence of direct information on female wage employment, therefore, it 
has been possible to provide only some indication of the approximate 
size of female employment in Zambia, by using census results on the 
"employee=status" working population. In contrast, the data base for 
Ghana (Labour Statistics) and Kenya (Employment and Earnings in the 
Modern Sector) is from annual establishment surveys that provide 
information on wage earners and employees by industrial sector. 


Ts Quantitative Dimension of Women's Employment 


The share of women in modern sector employment in Ghana, 
Kenya and Zambia is shown in Table VI. This is provided for at 
least two different points in time in each case so that the evolution 
of female participation in wage employment can be better appreciated. 
As effort is made to relate the position of women in wage employment 
to Chapter II by use of certain statistics from that chapter to 
highlight women’s relative position. 
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Focussing upon the proportion of women in wage employment in 
Table VI it is noteworthy that in Ghana, although the proportion 
increased substantially from 4.9 per cent in 1960 to 8.8 per cent 
in 1965, between 1965 and 1971 women's share of wage employment 
improved by a mere lel percentage point. The increase during the 
earlier period can probably be explained by the stimulus given to 
female employment through the establishment of the Worker's Brigade 
under the Nkrumah period. The Worker's Brigade, a political organisa— 
tion, was conceived as a solution to the unemployment problem facing 
Ghana in the 1960'se A high proportion, on the order of 60 per cent, 
of those recruited in the urban areas were womene The activities 
engaged in were mainly manufacturing, agriculture and trading. Sine 
the majority of recruits were women, the increased share of women in 
wage employment between 1960-1965 should be appraised against this 
background. The slower pace of female participation in wage employment 
in the 1965-1971 period coincided with the disbandment of the Worker's 
Brigade in 1966. 


In the case of Zambia, the table reveals a striking improvement 
in women's relative share of wage employment from a mere 2 per cent 
(1966) to 6.7 per cent (1969). It should be pointed out that the 
two sources from which these percentages are derived are not strictly 
comparable, which may tend to exaggerate the extent of improvement in 
women's relative positione However, it remains true that a significant 
penetration of wage employment by women did occur during this period. 
That most female wage earners entered economic activity during the 
period 1964-1969 can be substantiated by reference to educational 
statistics for the period. Between 1964 — 1969 there was a 281 per 
cent increase in the number of girls who entered secondary schools. 
Given that there tends to be a high drop—out rate among girls, it is 
fair to assume that proportionally more girls than boys enter economic 
life with a partial secondary school education. Moreover, the high 
demand for educated manpower, even of the Form III level, during 1964 — 
1969 period, meant that female employment would naturally experience 
a substantial increase.! Thus, it is not unreasonable that a percent— 
age change on the order of four percentage points occured in female 
employment thereby making the proportion of female wage earners about 
6.7 per cent in 1969. 


In Kenya, on the other hand, the share of women in wage employment 
appears to have changed very little over the eight-year period. From 
14.0 per cent in 1964, the proportion of women wage earners had 
reached a mere 14.8 per cent by 1972. 
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As a subsequent table will show, this change reflects a mere 
redistribution of women workers among industrial activity. Finally, 
the relatively higher proportion of women wage earners in Kenya 
compared to Ghana and Zambia reflects the position of commercial 
agriculture in the Kenyan economy and the special employment 
opportunities it offers for womene This is similar to the case of 
Ceylon and Malaysia where the plantations provided special employment 
opportunities for women during the late fifties.@ 


Wage employment as a per cent of all women employed is higher 
in Zambia than Ghana where the proportion increased from 2-9 per cent 
(1960) to 4.4 per cent (1971). The small per cent point increase 
over an eleven-—year period in Ghana underscores the fact that women's 
employment in that country remains largely concentrated outside the 
wage sector and that inroads into the wage economy are minimal — a 
mere 1.5 per cent. Wage employment as a per cent of all women in the 
labour force is highest in Kenya, (8.7 per cent), followed by Zambia 
(5«7 per cent) and lastly Ghana (2.7 per cent). The higher proportion 
in Kenya probably reflects the opportunities offered by commercial 
agriculture mentioned abovee The lower proportion in Ghana further 
supports the earlier point. The fact that in 1960 more than 70 per 
cent of all own account traders were women holds the key to this - 
situatione 


Lastly, it is noteworthy that no consistent pattern emerges as 
regards the relation of size of modern sector employment and the 
proportion of women wage earners. It had been postulated that where 
the size of the modern sector in relation to the total labour force 
was largest, the proportion of women employed would also be largest. 
But the table does not bear this out. In Zambia, with wage employment 
almost 29 per cent of the labour force, the proportion of women was 
about 7 per cent in 1969, while Kenya, with wage employment about 17 
per cent of its labour force, registered the highest proportion of 
women wage earners (14.8 per cent). This suggests that the size of the 
modern sector may not be as important a conditioning factor for female 
employment as much as the opportunities for female employment offered 
by the modern sector (commercial agriculture in Kenya) or created in 
that sector ("Worker's Brigade" in Ghana). 


Table VII shows the share of women in the various branches of 
industry in Ghana and Kenya over time. Only five industrial sectors 
are presented since these together currently account for 93 per cent of 
women wage earners in Ghana and 99 per cent in Kenyae In 1960 these 
same sectors accounted for 87 per cent of all women wage earners in 
Ghana, the difference being attributable to declines in female employment 
in electricity, etc. and construction between 1960 and 1971. 
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The most striking aspect of Table VII is the almost constant share 
of women in all branches of industry, with the exception of agriculture 
and services in Kenyae In agriculture, the proportion of women 
declined between 1964 and 1971 while the proportion in services 
increased from 16 per cent (1964) to almost 20 per cent (1971). In 
manufacturing, there was actually a decline in the proportion of 
women workerse The decline in agriculture can be expaained by the 
displacement of women workers in services reflects the results of 
greater access of women to educational opportunities over the seven— 
year period. The fact that in 1971 about 52 per cent of all females 
employed in services was in education and health indicates the role 
education has played in opening up employment opportunities to women. 
The decline in manufacturing is surprising since one would expect 
to find women employment on the increase here. The experience of the 
tobacco factories might hold a clue. These factories experienced a 
recent swing away from employment of female labour upon the enaction 
of the equal pay provision. 


In Ghana, with the exception of agriculture, there was a consistent 
increase in the proportion of women in wage employment in each branch 
of industry. There was first an increase between 1960-1965 and then 
a decline over the 1965-1971 period in female employment in agriculture. 
This displacement of (women) workers in agriculture is expected to 
continue as development progresses. 


Services experienced the greatest percentage point gain between 
1965-1971 (2.5) followed by manufacturing (1.9), commerce (1.7) and 
lastly transport and communications (1.4). Over the period 1960-1971, 
however, comparison of percentage points change results in services 
leading (6.5) followed by commer (5.2) and thirdly manufacturing (3.6). 


In Table VIII, the distribution of women workers by economic sector 
is presented. The most striking aspect of the table is the decline in 
the proportion of all women workers in agriculture in both Ghana 
(from 25.0 to 11.5 per cent) and Kenya (43.6 to 36.1 per cent) over the 
relevant periods and the increased concentration in Services. In both 
countries, service and manufacturing appears to have absorbed the declines 
in agriculture. In Ghana, the proportion of all women workers in 
manufacturing almost doubled. This isstartling considering that women 
increased their penetration of manufacturing by less than 2 per cent 
during this period (Table VII). In Kenya, on the other hand, there 
waS a one percentage point gain in the proportion of all women workers 
in manufacturing, along with a one per cent decline in the share of 
women in that sector. 
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Table VIII: Distribution of Women 
Workers Economic Sector (Per cent) 
Agriculture Transport 
Fishing, and Communica— 
Country Year Forestry Manufacturing Commerce tion Service s 
Ghana 1965 2520 6ek4 8.5 325 49.7 
1971 Lie 3 12.3 9.3 4.3 5766 
Kenya 1967 43.6 4.9 5-9 3-0 4129 
1971 3601 509 4.8 2.6 4903 


Source: (same as Table VII) 


In general, it would appear that the decline in the concentration 
of women in agriculture has led to a much more significant change in the 
composition of the female work force in Ghana than Kenya. Thus, in 1971, 
services, manufacturing and commerce accounted for a little less than 
80 per cent of all women workers in Ghana, in contrast to 60 per cent in 
Kenyae 


Lastly, the fact that in Ghana women constituted a mere 9 per cent 
of all female recorded employment in commerce in 1971 deserves special 
comment. The 1960 population census revealed that commerce accounted for 
about 28 per cent of all females employed. The disparity between these 
two percentages indicate the fact that official statistics fail to 
incorporate a significant portion of women actually involved in commerce. 
Although the majority of these are what is commonly termed "petty traders," 
the fact that some of these famous "market women" of Ghana have satis— 
factorily established themselves in trade all along the West African 
coast suggests a certain acumen that could be harnessed for penetration 
of modern commercial activities. 


In the introduction, it will be recalled that one reason favoring 
the choice of Ghana for study was precisely the high level of economic 
activity among women in the traditional non—agriculture sector. Some 
positive relationship was anticipated between woman's employment in 
modern commerce and their involvement in traditional commercial activitiese 
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However, this has not proved the case. The clue appears to lie in the 
fact that "the participation of women in modern trade is held down by 
their low level of literacy". 


The proportion of women in the major occupation categories provides 
yet another perspective on women's position in the modern sector. Table 
IX summarizes the available information on three such categories. The 
differences between the two countries are small, with women in Ghana 
holding relatively higher proportions of the professional technical and 
related workers (22.9 per cent as opposed to 19.5 per cent in Kenya) and 
clerical category (19.4 per cent compared to 17.9 per cent in Kenya) and 
a lower proportion in the administrative and managerial area (4.9 per cent 
compared with 6.7 per cent in Kenya). 


Table IX: Percentage of Women 


in_Major Occupation Categories 


(1971) 
Professional, Administrative Clerical 
technical related & Managerial and related 
Ghana 22.9 4.9 LO cu 
Kenya 19.5 667 17.9 


Source; Labour Statistics (Ghana), joc cite, 
Employment and Earnings in the Modern 
Sector (Kenya) loce cit 


II. Qualitative Aspects of Women's Fmployment 


As regards the qualitative aspects of women's employment, a brief 
comment on current trends in the distribution of women according to 
levels of skill and responsibility in the modern sector is appropriate. 


In the public sector women can be found at relatively high levels 
in the civil service. Though few in number at present, as the output 
of university—trained women increases one can expect to find an increase 
in the share of women in this. 
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However, by far the majority of women workers are concentrated in the 
junior grades of the civil service in both countries. 


In the private sector, in Kenya the greater proportion of women 
are employed either as secretaries or unskilled labourers in industry. 
of regular employees in 1971 in Kenyay women comprised about 10 per cent 
of unskilled workers but only 4 per cent of skilled and semi~skilled 
workers. At present, there is nothing to suggest that women will be 
better represented among the skilled and semi-skilled category in 
Kenya in the near future. In Ghana, sizeable numbers of women feature 
among the craftsmen and skilled and semi-skilled workers categorye 
The specific areas include tailors and related workers, compositors, 
pressmen and engravers et ceterae In the garment industry for example, 
it is estimated that about 30 per cent of the labour force is female, 
covering all grades of unskilled, semi—skilled and skilled. 


In summing up this subsection, the following ILO observation is 
highly relevant: "women workers continue to be concentrated in a 
relatively small range of occupations and to be confined to a relatively 
low level of skill", 5 


III. Trends in Women's Employment 


Having analysed past developments in women’s employment in the 
modern sector, what can be said about future trends? Can one expect 
increasing penetration in certain economic sectors such as service, 
commerce and manufacturing and, if so, upon what might such expectation 
be based? A comparison of industry employment growth rates and female 
employment growth rates in each industry represents an attempt to 
answer these questions. This is done in Table X. 
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Table X: Industry Employment Growth and 
Growth of Female Employment by Indust 
(Per Pa 
(Estimated Annual Compound Growth Rates) 
Kenya: 1967 — 1971 Ghanaz 1965 — 1971 < 
Industry Female Industry Female 
Employment Employment Employment Empleyment 
Growth Growth Growth Growth _ 
All Industries 3.6 59 0.2 2.6 
Agriculture etce Zell 1.1 —304 -9.8 
Manufacturing 8.8 10.9 9.7 1A53 
Commerce —.5 0.6 0.9 Wot 
Transport & Commun— 
ications hats} ele 0.9 Ge0 
Services le7. 10.4 2el Eyer! 


A comparison of industry employment growth rates and female 
employment growth rates reveals that in both Kenya and Ghana female 
employment experienced relatively higher annual compound rates of 
growth than overall employment. In Kenya, female employment growth was 
5.9 per cent conP2red with a 3.6 per cent industry employment growth. 
The comparable rates for Ghana were 2.6 per cent and 0.2 per cent 
respectively. The rather low rates of growth in Ghana in general 
reflect the difficult years the economy was undergoing during the 
relevant period. 


Analysis of the pattern of growth by industry shows that in both 
Kenya and Ghana, female employment growth in the services was more 
than twice as fast as overall employment growth in the services. It 
will be recalled from Table VII that it was in the services that 
female penetration of wage employment registered the sharpest gain 
in both countries. In manufacturing, although female employment growth 
was higher (10.9 per cent) than industry's (8.8 per cent) in Kenya, 
it will be recalled that female employment in manufacturing actually 
experienced a decline relatively. In Ghana, on the other hand, 
not only was female employment growth considerably higher (14.3 per cent) 
than the overall employment growth (9.7 per cent) in manufacturing, 
but it resulted in an increased share of that sector's employment 
(form 6.7 per cent to 8.6 per cent). In commerce and transport and 
communications Ghana's higher female employment growth (4.1 per cent 
and 6.0 per cent respectively) than industry's (0.9 percent in both 
cases) likewise resulted in increased penetration by women of the 
relevant sector's employment. 
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Despite these relatively higher rates of growth of female 
employment, the share of women in totalmodern sector employment changed 
very little, as evident in Table VI, between 1965—1971 in Ghana and 
1964-1972 in Kenya.e The higher female growth rate is partially 
explained by the comparatively lower base from which female employment 
grewe But to ascertain the other variables involved requires further 
investigatione It does indicate, however, that if xomen are to make 
any significant inroads in employment, their growth of employment has 
to be proportionately greater than the growth of totalemployment in the 
industry. In the case of services, a growth rate more than twice 
the industry's growth led to a substantial penetration by women workers. 
But, in other cases where female employment growth rate was more than 
two-fold (commerce in Ghana, for example), a similar result did not 
occure It would appear then that there are certain constraints 
operating that intervene, thereby determining the extent of inroads 
that can be made in any particular economic sector by women workers. 

In the modern commerce sector one writer, for example, has under— 
scored the role played by the preference of modern sector employers 
for male workers.” But other factors are obviously involved. Some 
of these are treated in the next chapter. 


In terms of the implications of past growth trends for future 
developments in female employment, it seems reasonable that women will 
continue to make inroads in the services, thereby increasing their 
share of employment in that sector. The increasing access of girls 
to educational facilities will play a key role heree As regards 
manufacturing, this could be an area for further female penetration 
but there is little reason to be optimistic in the case of Kenya. 

In Ghana, the almost doubling of the proportion of women workers 
accounted for by manufacturing between 1965-1971 is more encouraging. 
However, it is not possible to say the extent to which it is 

indicative of future trends without an understanding of the dynamics 
involved in that development. Lastly, the future will see a continuing 
decline in the share of women in agriculture. 


Occupationally, women are expected to increase their penetration 
of the clerical and related category considerably in both countriese 
Recent improvements in the conditions of service for the "Secretarial 
class" in Ghana will make this occupationrelatively more attractive 
to womene’ In Kenya, Government*s encouragement of women in this 
field, will further speed up this trend. Women's share of professional, 
techinical and related occupations will also increase though at a 
relatively slower pace because of the longer lead time that training for 
these occupations require. 
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Chapter IV 
CONSTRAINTS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The focus of this chapter is the examination of the major 
factors or obstacles that limit the realization of wage employment 
possibilities for women. Inasmuch as these are factors responsible 
for the level and pattern of female participation in the modern 
sector, they are at the same time constraints on the broadening and 
expansicn of employment opportunities for women. 


Emphasis is placed on those factors controlling the supply of 
female labour and operating independently of the demand for that 
labour. This involves variables directly related to or determining 
women's employability. Thus, while recognizing the crucial role the 
general level of economic activity plays in determining the strength 
of the demana for labour in an economy, this particular dimension of 
the problem is not treated here. It is more pertinent to the subject 
of the next chapter where it is treated. Although in the long run 
the key to the future utilization of women in the labour force will 
ultimately lie in the growth and development of the economy, the 
opportunities that they will face in the future, and the extent to 
which they can benefit from such opportunities will be much influenced 
by the constraints examined in this chapter.! 


The issues discussed here are closely related to the following 
chapter on the prospects for female employment. A certain interrelation— 
ship between the constraints and prospects probably exists to the 
extent that as the impertance of constraints are reduced, the prospects 
will be brighter. 


Six constraints are considered. These are 1) women's maternal 
and maternity status; 2) attitudes and socio—cultural orientations; 
3) education and training deficiencies; 4) legislation; 5) lack of 
active female participation in trade unions, and 6) insufficient 
recognition of women’s family responsibilities in Africa. The first 
four of these are major constraints while the last two are constraints 
which have received little attention hitherto but which have significant 
implications. Each constraint is discussed in turn, indicating how 
they militate azainst the emplcymrent of women. 
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Ie4 Women's Maternal and Maternity Status 


Throughout the world, xnomen's bicloyical make-up ccnferrinz upon 
shem the status of child bearer operates as a crucial factor affecting 
their employment. In all three countries studied, as in Africa 
generally, the high value placed upon children in the culture has far— 
reaching implications for married women's participation in wage employ— 
mente Frequent pregnancies is the most common complaint against 
women workers in Ghanay Zambia and Kenyae This, coupled with the 
demands of child—bearing results in frequent absences, withdrawal from 
the labour force, and the oft-repeated characteristic of a broken 
pattern of women’s working life. 


As a result, employers tend to be wary of employing women. 
Common complaints that follow are that women are not as productive 
as men; that employment of women increases the cost of production. 
The more recent demand that employers provide "creches" and other such 
facilities for working mothers implies even greater costs to the 
employer. 


Thus, the problem of frequent child birth limits women's wage 
employment opportunities directly. It also affects their chances 
indirectly since the prospect of temporary withdrawal from the work 
force makes employers reluctant to employ them. Moreover, employers 
hesitate to invest in training (particularly costly vocational train— 
ing) since women's return to the labour force cannot be assured. 
There is a risky investment return element involved. 


It is interesting to note nonetheless that in all three countries, 
a preference was expressed for employment of married women since they 
were considered more stable and serious than the young unmarriedse 
In Kenya, for example, the most recent training course (September 1974) 
for trainers of clerical cadres in the Government Ministries, have shown 
a preference for married women applicants.< Of course, this does not 
mean that the protlem of "transfer" to new job sites that arises with 
married women is any less real. It does indicate, however, that there 
are certain considerations operating in favour of married women that, 
if something could be done about the frequent maternity issue discussed 
earlier, could result in some positive pay-offs. 


II. Attitudes and Socio-—Cultural Orientations 
Customary and religious barriers are oftentimes cited as 


important variables shaping attitudes to women's participation in 
wage employment. 
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By and large, in none of the three countries studied are cultural 
resistances to female participation in wage employment a major 
probleme This is not to say that instances of negative attitudes 
among men to their women working do not existe But even here, 

there is recent evidence to suggest that such attitudes are no longer 
as common as one would believee A study of low-income families 

in Dar-es-—Salam found that of 163 husbands, fully 75 per cent of them 
had positive general attitudes to their wives taking wage jobs.3 


In Ghana the tradition of women working to support themselves 
and their families is stronge4 With minor exeeptions, it is safe 
to say that the cultural set-up provides an environment conducive 
to working womane In Kenya and Zambia, the participation of women 
in wage employment is relatively new. The breakdown of traditional 
inheritance protection and the desire for security are together among 
the forces encouraging more women to aspire to wage employment status 
in these countries. 


With the foregoing perspective, what can be said about how 
the persistence of certain attitudes militate against women in 
employment? Such attitudes encompass men's and women's attitudes 
as well as employers! attitudes. Generally, there appears to be 
a limited range of occupational options that both men and women 
perceive as suitable for women. The notion, for example, that it 
is a "waste" to invest in a girl's education because she will eventually 
marry and not seek employment still persists, by and large, despite 
a decided change in present day realities wherein women are more and 
more entering the labour market. It is, for example, such notions 
that have helped to shape the nature of vocational training that 
women tend to receive and the nature of vocational guidance they 
receive at schools. It is instructive in this regard that in Ghana, 
among students receiving training in electronics at the Accra Technical 
Training Centre in 1974, was a female student whose initial choice 
of professions was in the "catering" field. 


The notion that "women's place is in the home" illustrates yet 
another dimension of the attitudes constrainte While such a situation 
was never true in Africa before the Colonial period,’ such a precept 
has today come to be associated with the situation in "traditional" 
Africa where it is more appropriate to "recent" traditional society 
(traditional society since colonialism). | 


The above notion constitutes one of a group of constraints 
that can be lakteled "contemporary influences." These are foreign 
cultural values, attitudes, norms and characteristics alien to the 
African tradition that are embodied in the imported science and 
technologies which develop the modern sector. 
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They tend to determine the division of the labour market into male 

and female fields, as well as the employment that exists. This is 
best illustrated by the emphasis on training men for agriculture 
extension worke Such emphasis assumes that men are the farmers, in 
contrast to the traditional division of labour that exist in most 
African societies./ Another case in point is the tendency not to 

find women receiving training in fundamentals of modern small business 
managemente Given the achievements of women in trade, for example, 

in Ghana, exposure to a certain amount of training in these lines 
could have significant ramifications. The net result of such 
"contemporary influences” is that in ignoring the traditional cultural 
perspectives, they fail to capitalize on what women do, and can do 
more effectively, given the necessary training. In short, they have 
tended to become additional obstacles to women’s employability. 


Lastly, a word on employers attitudes is called for. Among the 
three countries, field interviews with private industry representatives 
revealed the most favourable attitudes to women's employment in Ghana 
and the least favourable in Kenya.s In the latter case, the articulat— 
ion of the position that there was little future for women's employ— 
ment except in nursing and the secretarial area serves to underscore 
the limited range of occupational possibilities conceived of as avail-— 
able to womene It was apparent that the increased cost of female 
labour (from the employer's perspective) upon enaction of the equal 
pay legislation in Kenya, accentuated further industry’s negative attit- 
udes to employment of women. In this connection, it is encouraging 
that such attitudes are contrary to those of parastatals such as the 
Kenya Industrial Estates (Nairobi) and KENATCO, the partly government— 
owned taxi company in Kenya. 


TII. Education and Training Deficiencies 


The implication of the preceding disc::ssion on the impact of 
attitudes on wmmen's employment and employability is nowhere better 
illustrated than by the deficiencies in women's education and 
training opportunities in Africae Attitudes that girls! education 
was not as important as that of boy's greatly influenced the access 
of girls to education and vocational training facilities and largely 
accounts for the general lag in women's educational attainment in 
Ghana, Kenya and Zambiae 
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A certain amount of basic education is generally a prerequisite 
for almost any modern sector employment above the unskilled level. 
Even at such very low unskilled levels, where literacy has not been 
a prerequisite for certain types of factory work in the past, this 
situation is expected to changewith the increased output from the 
school systeme Thus, the lag in women's education generally places 
them at relatively greater disadvantages. This is increasingly 
so today under conditions of rising educational requirements for 
modern sector employment. 


With changing circumstances resulting in greater likelihood 
of women seeking paid employment today, Pst deficiencies, despite 
tremendous strides in certain areas in recent years, operate as 
major constraints on women's employability. These deficiencies 
are discussed under three subject areas: formal academic education, 
vocational and technical training and non—formal education— the 
extent of women's participation in industrial training programs 
and other apprenticeship training opportunities. The avail— 
ability of the facilities for education and training is a necessary, 
albeit not sufficient, condition for women's equality of access 
to employment (which exists legally in all three countries) to 
become a reality. 


A) Formal Academic Education 


What is the position of girls* education in Ghana, Kenya and 
Zambia? In general, illiteracy is highest amongst women in Africa, 
as evidenced by their heavy participation in literacy classes. In 
all three countries, women form the majority of students in such 
classes, while in Zambia the experience of functional literacy programs 
where women comprise 72 per cent of enrolments attests to the kinds of 
results one can expect when women are given the opportunity to benefit 
from educational programs. 


In Table XI sex proportions in primary and secondary schools are 
presented for two periods. The table shows basic education level. 
Between the mid—sixties and early seventies, although there were gains 
in the proportions of females enrolled in all three countries, in no 
case does the proportion of female students reach 50 per cent. Over the 
period, percentage points gain at the primary level were greatest in 
Kenya, followed by Zambia and lastly Ghana. Thus in 1973, the proport— 
ions of females in total primary school enrolment were 43.9 per cent 
(Ghana), 43.6 per cent (Kenya) and 45.1 per cent (Zambia). 
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The relatively higher proportion in Zambia reflects the tremendous 
educational investment undertaken by that country at independence 
to redress its educational deficiencies. All three countries 
compare rather favourably with the continent's average of 38 per 
cent for the proportion of girls among primary school students in 


1969.10 


At the secondary level, the proportion of female enrolment reached 
approximately a third in all three countries by 1973 except in Ghanae 
In Kenya and Zambia, percentage points gains were on the order of five 
and six compared with Ghana's a little under two. Again, Zambia has the 
highest proportion, (34.2 per cent), followed now by Kenya (32.9 per 
cent) and Ghana (26.6 per cent). The situation in Zambia once again 
reflects educational investment mentioned abovee In addition, it 
also reflects the provision of equal facilities for boys and girls 
that occured during the secondary school expansion in 1965. This 
placed girls at a relative advantage as evident by the increase in 
the proportion of Form I enrolment accounted for by them from 
30 per cent in 1964 to 37 per cent by 1973. The relatively lower 
proportion of girls in secondary schools in Ghana compared with the 
other two countries and the fact that in 1960 the proportion at that 
educational level was a little less than 25 per cent indicates that 
there has been very little improvement in girls' position over the past 
ten yearse Among the factors involved here are probably school 
facilities. There appears to be considerable disparity in the number 
of places available to girls for secondary schooling compared to boys. 
Where, for example, there are fewer spaces fia jir.4 competition 

at the "commun entrance" examinaticns for these spaces 
will be keener than otherwisee As a result, examination scores for 
girls compared to those for boys would be artificially raised. 
Thus, the sheer process of selection could well "weed out" a considerable 
number of would=be female studentse 


The continent's average at the secondary level appears to be 
on the order of 29 per cent (1969) which means that Kenya and Zambia 
measure up impressively in comparisone The sharp discrepancy between 
the proportions of girls at the primary and secondary levels in all 
three countries calls for commente It reflects the relatively 
higher drop-out rates (wastage) among girls than boys at all levels, 
and particularly at the secondary levele Wastage of girls from 
the educational system is due to a variety of factors among which are 
the need for their help at home, especially so in the rural areas, 
pregnancy, early marriages, or when family finances are tight, 
continuation of the boy's education is simply favoured. 11 
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Table XI: Sex Ratios in Primary 


and Secondary Schools (Per cent) 


1965 — 6 1972 - 3 
Primary Schools Male Female Male Female 
Ghana 56.2 43.8 56el 43.9 
Kenya 61 e 9 Siok 14 56. 4 436 6° 
Zambia 56.9 43.1% 54.9 45e1¢ 
Secondary Schools 
Ghana pled. 25-8 eur 26.6 
Kenya Thel 2509 56.4 32.9 
Zambia qPuedD 2925 65-8 34.2 


Sources: Ministry of Education, Annual Reports for relevant 


years. a: 1966; b: 1964; c: 1973. 


At university level education, the continent's average for the 
proportion of females enrolled increased from 19 per cent in 1965 to 23 
per cent in 1969. In Kenya in the 1966— 67 period, women accounted for 
17 per cent of university enrolment. In Zambia and Ghana the relevant 
proportions were 16 and 13 per cent respectively. Recent developments in 
Ghana at the University of Science and Technology where women accounted 
for about 12 per cent of enrolment in 1972-3 is worthy of note. The 
percentage distribution of female students in 1965 at that institution 
was fine arts (37-9), science (36) agriculture (1.7) and pharmacy (10). 
By 1970, the proportions were 20 per cent, 20 per cent, 20 per cent, 
24.5 per.cent and 20 per cent, respectively. The extent of participation 
of women in agricultural training at this level is most striking while the 
increase in the proportion of women students receiving training in 
pharmacy is considerable... Recently both Zambia and Kenya have had only 
one or two women receiving agricultural training at their universities. 


B) Technical and Vocational Training 


How do women fare as regards their participation in formal vocational 
and technical training in these countries? Training here is defined in 
terms of training intended "to equip an individual with skills for economic 
return either in the wage sector of the economy or through own—account 
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or family production and services." 12 Statistics on female particip— 
ation in vocational education and training tend to be generally 
deceiving since such training is mostly confined to sewing and 
cookery and other home sciences which rarely leads to gainful employ— 
ment, although this tends to be the latent "hope" of such programs. 
In Ghana, for example, the participation of girls in such programs 

is highly impressive. However, since such vocational training 

does not satisfy the interests here (from the standpoint of modern 
sector wage employment) the focus of the discussion is on technical 
education and traininge Table XII summarizes the position of 

women in such training in Ghana, Kenya and Zambia. Technical 
training in agriculture is discussed separately. 


Table XII: Female Participation in 
Technical Education and Training 


(Per cent) 

Teacher Training Technical Training 
Ghana Institutions Institutions 
1965/5 70,0 9.5 
1972/3 33.5 15.5 
Kenya 
1972 33-64 8.5 
1973 - 10.0 
Zambia 
1972 = 35.0% 
1974 83005 36.5 


Sources: Ghana Education Statistics, 1970-71; Digest 
of Educational Statistics, 1972-73 (Ghana). 
Kenya Polytechnic, Administrative Department, 
Enrolments: Sept. — Dec. 1971 (Cire. -R8/71); 
Sept. — Dee. 1973 (A—11/3/4/17); Ministry of 
Education, Annual Reports, 1969 and 1972 
(Kenya). DTEVT (Zambia) Annual Reports 1972 
and 1974 Enrolments; Ministry of Education, 
1973 enrolments. 
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az: average of primary and secondary teacher 
training courses. 


bs Kenya Polytechnic only: Sept. — Dec. 1971 


cs Excludes domestic science; d: Evelyn Hone 
College enrolments only. 


In the area of teacher training, women constitute about a third 
of enrolment in all three countries. If domestic science enrolment 
statistics were included for Zambia, female's proportion would 
increase to about 41 per cent. 


In technical training the table shows sharp variation among the 
three countries. Several factors are at play. Foremost is the fact 
that in the case of Ghana, proportions cover all technical training 
institutions in the country. In Kenya,the figures are for the Kenya 
Polytechnic alone. However, in this case, the proportions are very 
likely indicative of the actual position of female enrolment in 
technical training facilities since the Mombasa Polytechnic, the only 
other such institute in the country, has relatively few female students. 
Moreover, in Kenya*s secondary technical trades schools in 1972, no 
female students were enrolled. The statistics for Zambia are for 
the Evelyn Hone College of Applied Arts and Commerce. Given the 
name of the college, it should be apparent that purely technical 
courses are not offered here. These are provided at various technical 
institutes, colleges or trades trainins institutes where female enrol-— 
ment is either insignificant (one or two at the most) or where consider— 
able number of females are enrolled, this is because such colleges offer 
secretarial and business studies in which females form the majority. 
Thus, the proportions for Zambia presented in the table can be used as 
valid measures of the position of women in technical training bearing in 
mind the nature of the courses involved. 


In this connection, the proportion of female enrolments in technical 
training institutions is comparable for the three countries since the 
majority of -women enrolled are receiving training in secretarial science 
and domestic science or catering and institutional management. 
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Specifically in Ghana, the increase from 9.5 per cent (1965/6) to 15.5 
per cent (1972/3) of females in technical institutes is a result of 

two factors: One, the availability of facilities for female accomodat— 
ions that did not exist in the past and therefore restricted female 
enrolment and two, the fact that technical colleges tend to be offering . 
more courses in such areas as domestic science and secretarial 

science. Thus, in 1972/3, female enrolments in technical institutes 
were distributed as follows: commercial courses (70 per cant); 

domestic science (29 per cent); technical subjects (1 per cent). 


In Kenya, between 1971-1973 there was slight improvement in the 
proportion of females to 10.0 per cent. This enrolment was concentrated 
in three fields in 1973 as follows: business studies, mostly basic 
secretarial course (64 per cent), catering (20 per cent) and science 
(10 per cent). More revealing is the fact that females constitute 
only 29 per cent of the business studies department. This is because 
the area of female concentration accounts for only 23 per cent of 
total enrolment in the department. The net result is that while 
mostly women are receiving training in the basie secretarial course, 
the more professional courses such as company secretarialship, 
accounts etc. have hardly any women. Note—worthy is the increased 
penetration of the science area by females. This was primarily 
"science laboratory technician" where the proportion of women 
increased from 7 per cent in 1971 to 8.2 per cent in 1973. 


In Zambia, female penetration of technical training was like-—wise 
slight. Again, females were concentrated in secretarial (“7 per 
cent), followed by paramedical training (20 per cent) in 1974. It is 
noteworthy that the paramedical area (radiology and physiotherapy in 
particular) accounted for an increasing proportion of female enrolment 
between 1972-4. In the commercial teacher training area women are 
hardly represented. 


C) Technical Agriculture Training 


Information on the participation of women in technical agriculture 
training below the university level is available for Kenya and Zambia. 
The proportion of women in such training in Zambia (Nature Resources 
Development College) is between 37—40 per cent of total enrolment. 
Besides nutrition which is entirely female, agriculture business 
management has recorded the most impressive increase in female enrolment 
in recent years followed by agriculture education. 
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In Kenya, as late as 1969 Egerton College opened up to women who have 
since primarily been enrolled in an agriculture and home economics 
combination. The year 1973 was the first year that women were allowed 
to enrol in other areas, with the result that 28 per cent of female 
students in 1974 enrolled in animal science. In this connection, it 
is noteworthy that between 15-17 per cent of enrolment at technical 
agriculture institutes at Bukara, Embu and Ahiti are women. ISMAt the 
latter institution "animal health" training has emerged as a new area 
in which women are receiving training. Of a total enrolment of 95 

in 1974, about 16 per cent were women. 


D) Non—formal Education 


The primary interest here is the extent and nature of women's part— 
icipation in industry‘s training and apprenticeship programme and 
other such training. Quantitative information on this area is difficult 
to come by. This is probably because of little, if any, female 
participation in such areas. In Ghana, indications of women's participa-— 
tion in such programme is evident from the fact that female students 
receiving training in electronics at the Accra Technical Training Centre 
were being sponsored by private companies. 14 At the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centre in Accra, a few women have received training 
in "unorthodox" areas such as plumbing and auto mechanics. 


In Kenya, according to the 1972 manpower survey, a mere 2.6 per 


cert cf 211 skilled incrs*rial manpower were women. Given that 
the source for such skill acquisition in Kenya is industry's training 
progrars, this would seem to indicate that female participation in 


such training is slight. Moreover, the fact that women are not enrolled 
in the basic craft training courses at secondary trades schools, from 
which students have greater possibilities of being recruited into 
industry's apprenticeship training, reduces further their chances of 
participation in industry's training opportunities. 


At the village polytechnic level, Kenya's major non—formal education 
and training programme, female students comprise a third of trainees. 
However, their training tends to be domestic science—centéred. Finally, 
the National Youth Service with 10 per cent women participation, spear— 
headed a rather unique effort at providing new occupational training 
opportunities for women when it began training girls as drivers. 
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However, the service is currently at a loss for areas in which to provide 
relevant training for its female intake, as it experiences difficulties 
in placing its female output in employment. 


The disaussion on education and training deficiencies was at such 
depth because, as indicated in the introduction, the study is concerned 
with the role that education and training can play in broadening the 
areas of female employment. The combination of the deficiencies 
discussed as evidenced by the relative proportion of women receiving 
education and training in the different areas, largely determines the 
areas of employment that women have access to. At the basis education 
level, improvement in girls relative position is essential if they are 
to participate meaningfully in modern sector employment. In Kenya, the 
recent remission of fees in the first four primary grades will result 
in a greater access of girls to education at that level. But the 
"drop-out" problem will still remain at the higher standards of 
primary education. Im Ghana and Zambia, progress towards achievement 
of parity in education at the primary level will continue. At the 
secondary level, facilities cnnstraint will operate as the major bottle— 
neck as far as improving women's relative position in varying degrees in 
all three countries. The progress from the secondary school system. 


As regards technical training, the tendency for entry level qualifica— 
tions for these institutions to rise will operate to the disadvantage 
of females in all three countries. In both Kenya and Ghana, development s 
in teacher training colleges point to this direction while at the poly— 
technics in Kenya and Ghana, this is already taking place. The increase 
in the proportion offemale students at technical institutions should be 
assessed cautiously. It should be remembered that the enrolment is 
concentrated in basic secretarial training which means continued concen tra=— 
tion at relatively lower skills level. Female students tend not to aim 
for the higher level professional training in commercial courses. More-— 
over, the pronounced absence of females from technical training per se_ 
in these institutions appears to be continuing despite improvement in 
female enrolment at technical institutes. 


The situation as regards the lack of female participation in 
industrial training opportunities is likely to continue under present 
conditions and attitudes. 
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The fact that in both Zambia and Kenya,"cn-the--job" training and 
other in-plant sponsored programs will be called upon in the future 

to supply the economy's supply of skilled manpower requirements has 
significant implications. If women are not now part of the industrial 
labour force, which by and large they are not, then the likelihood 
that they will be in the future will be largely determined by the 
skills they are able to acquire. But these in turn will be a 

function of their access to employment and employaktility. 


IV. Legislation 


In its employment mission report on Kenyal5 the ILO underscores 
the fact that labour legislation is influential in setting the 
broad limits of competition within the labour market. It maintains 
further that in a context of growing numbers of women seeking gainful 
employment, changes in those provisions governing the admission of 
women to employment could well prove significant.1 


At issue here is the dual impact of protective legislation 
governing woman's employment. Such legislation, by excluding women 
from certain types of work, is, in effect, restricting job opportunit— 
ies for them. The prohibition of women from night shifts has limited 
their employment in all three countries. There appears to be a 
need for investigation of such legislation with the specific objective 
of a reassessment of their applicability under differing circumstances. 
All three countries have ratified the ILO conventions on equal pay 
and exclusion of women from certain night work and other undertakings. 


As regards women's conditions of service, there are most favour— 
able in Ghana and least so in Kenya and Zamtia. Im Ghana women, 
married or unmarried, are employed under the same conditions of 
service as men and eligible for full pension benefits. In Kenya and 
Zambia, on the other hand, the conditions of service differs for 
married and unmarried women. Generally, in both countries in the 
civil service single women are hired on a permanent basis but upon 
marriage, they become temporary employees and work on "contract" 
terms. They also lose pensionable rights. It is significant that 
these conditions do not apply to married women in teaching and 
nursing in Zambia, probably reflecting the dearth of supply in these 
skilled areas. Moreover, the above conditions do not apply in the 
private sector in these countries. 
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On the subject .f maternity legislation, Ghana has very liberal 
maternity provisions in comparison with Kenya and Zambia. Although 
maternity benefits with half pay have been in effect in Ghana since 
the sixties, as of 1969, 3 months full pay maternity leave in the 
public sector has been in effect. In the private sector industry 
oomplies with half—pay maternity leave for three months. Recently, 
however, there are indications of pressures for full pay maternity 
benefits in the private sector. 

In Kenya, until recently, married women received three months 
maternity leave without pay. As of mid—1974, however, paid maternity 
leave of two months duration is granted to both married and unmarried 
women in the public sector. In general, in the private sector up to 
three months unpaid leave is provided. However, there are some 
private companies that provide a certain amount of paid maternity leavel/ 
There appears to be some efforts by trade unions to have the maternity 
benefits of the public sector written into their agreements. 


In Zambia, three months unpaid maternity leave is provided in the 
public sector. Again, those conditions do not apply to the teaching 
and nursing professions. In the private sector there is generally unpaid 
maternity leave, though there are exceptions. 


At this writing, maternity provisions are least favourable in Zambia 
and most favourable in Ghana. The fact that the issue is currently 
receiving attention in Zambia suggests that there might be some changes 
in the situation in the near future. The more recent efforts or demand 
for extension of the public sector maternity benefits to the private 
sector in Ghana and Kenya, should they become effective, will have 
important implications for female employment on the demand side. The 
increasing tenccncy for the employer to shoulder the burden of 
maternity protection in African countries could prove an important 
constraint in the broadening of women's employment opportunities. 


V. Lack of Active Female Participation in Trade Unions 


Field interviews revealed relative inactivity among women in trade 
unions in all three countries. More effective participation could 
provide women with a source of bargaining strength with employers as 
well as positioning them to better protect their interests. In Ghana, 
for example, where there is a progressive labour movement, a strong and 
progressive Employers! Association, and where women's position in 
economic livelihood is unquestionable, more effective participation on 
the part of women could yield significant results. 
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In Zambia, it has been suggested that the lack of vocal women’s voice 
in the Zambian Congress of Trade Unions may help explain the lack of 
sufficient attention to maternity legislation to date in that 

country. In an address in 1970 a Zambian public figure made reference 
to the need for "participation of women in trade union movements. . « 
if women were to develop interest and feel secure in their jobs". 18 


VI. Insufficient Recognition of Women's Family Responsibilities 


Despite lack of data, the position of women, oftentimes as 
heads of households, has been ably documented elsewhere.19 In 
Kenya, the ILO mission report showed that more than a third of 
rural households are headed by women. With increased urbanization 
among women, their need for income earning opportunities will 
increase accordingly. In Ghana, the study by kumekpor lends further 
weight to this position. 


The failure to give sufficient reccenition to the realities of 
women's family responsibilities in these countries has resulted in the 
very erroneous and oft-repeated assertion that jobs are more important 
for men than women; that providing women employment will take away 
jobs from men etc., etc. The numerous loopholes in such arguments 
aside, the net result of such positions is that it throws up yet 
another constraint (imaginary in its conception but "real" in its 
implications and manifestations) to women's employability. 
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Chapter V 


PROSPECTS FOR WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT 


ie Introduction 


Chapter V assesses the prospects for increasing the numbers of 
women in employment and expansion of the range of occupations 
available to them. It identifies employment opportunities that could 
be exploited for the development of (new) jobs for women, thereby 
broadening their employment opportunities. The implications for 
education and training of these opportunities are highlighted. 


This assessment is made against the background of the data 
and information contained in preceding chapters. In particular, the 
significance and implication for female employment of the following 
factors are taken into consideration: the overall unemployment 
problem facing all three countries; sectoral expansion of employment 
and the structural shift in employment in terms of the sector's absorp— 
tion of female labour; Government's emphasis on rural transformation 
and development as the COrnerstone of its employment programme; the 
demand for skilled manpower; the skills producing systems in the 
economy and changes in the orientation of education and training 
programmes; and lastly, Government's position on women's employment. 


A more rigorous and thorough assessment of the prospects for 
female employment emphasising quantitative projections would require 
a detailed study of manpower survey findings. Such an undertaking will 
have to await the publication of results of manpower surveys currently 
underway or recently completed in the three countries. At such time, 
it should be possible to better guage "effective demand", (determined 
by budgetary allotments and the availability of other financial 
resources) thereby determined the economy's ability to translate the 
prospective job opportunities identified here into actual jobs. 


In the absence of such information, the assessment here is 
bound to be incomplete. By drawing upon knowledge of Government's 
policy and cther crucial information mentioned earlier, it is possible 
to undertake a broad analysis of the overall prospects for women's 
employment. 
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Given the trends in developments in the economy, one can certainly 
indicate those areas where effective demand and therefore opportunities 
for female employment is likely to develop, 


In Chapter IV reference was made to the probability of the 
existence of a certain amount of interrelationship between constraints 
and prospects. In the discussion that follows, the nature of some 
of these interrelationships will be highlighted where relevant. 


II. Implications of Six Variables for Women's Employment 
A) Overall Unemployment Problem 


The unemployment problem facing Ghana, Zambia and Kenya remains 
the major variable affecting prospects for expansion of wage employment 
opportunities for women. It does so directly in that its existence 
reflects the overall limited wage employment opportunities in the 
economy. Its indirect effect is best illustrated by the argument that, 
given the scarcity of job opportunities, employment of women takes 
jobs away from men and as a result discussions on widening employment 
opportunities for women should be discauraged. It is argued further 
that men being the "breadwinners" anyway, it is more important that 
they are given whatever jobs there are. 


As regards the latter contention, it illustrates the extent of 
influence exerted by "contemporary influences." It fails to take 
into consideration the realities or women's economic contributions 
to the "household economies" in Africa, and the fact that women's 
economic activity has always been complementary to men's in African 
societies. Moreover, as indicated earlier, the rise in female— 
headed households together with increasing migration among women to 
the towns, "suggest that the need for women to have incomes to 
support themselves and their children will increase."1 


The basic problem of women's employment in a context of growing 
unemployment remains a subject of much disagreement. One position 
holds that developing countries can ill afford the loss of the 
productivity potential of their women and therefore that higher 
urban participation rates among womenére beneficial to the development 
process. < 
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But the more prevalent view is that expressed in the argument presented 
above. Boserup has documented these divergent positions at various 
international conferences on the subject of women’s work, and shown, 

at some lengths, how unjustified this "unemployment scare" is. 


In this connection, it suffices to point out the following: 
1) the transfer of female labour to the towns tends to result in 
lower participation in economic activities. This is because the 
urban areas have tended to offer women fewer opportunities to engage 
in economic activities in contrast to their higher participation rates 
in the rural economies. The net result is that the economy loses 
out on women's productivity. Thus, although it could be argued that 
the transfer of male labour from rural employment to modern urban 
sector employment raises its productivity, the fact that a decline 
in female activity occurs with rural-urban migration means that 
total activity per family is lowered. 2) Nhere wage jobs to be restrict 
ed to men, such a policy would result in even higher migration rates 
of males from the rural areas to urban centres, since the "terms of 
trade" between the rural and urban areas would become more favourable 
to the urban centres. Increase in urban wages tend to have essentially 
the same effect on the pattern of migration flows; and 3) the argument 
fails to take account cf the paradox of unemployment and skill shortages 
that exist side by side in African countries. Such skill shortages 
are constraints on the development of these economies. Moreover, given 
the fact that there are certain kinds of work wcuen tend to be more 
suited to and perform better than men, their employment can be seen 
as complementary to men's,by and large. In instances where the 
employment of women can clearly be identified as competitive with 
men, this need not necessarily prove negative. Such a situation could 
result in encouraging or diverting men to other areas of need where 
they might not have been considered before. It cannot be stressed 
enough that wage employment will continue to account for a small 
proportion of total employment in all three countries for some time. 
Thus, there is an inherent fallacy in the argument against women's 
employment in that it assumes that the sum total of employment that 
exists in the economy is confined to the modern sector. By so 
restricting its persP©ctive, it fails to take adequate account of the 
interrelationships between the majority sector in the economy and 
the modern sector. 


In summarising the implications of the unemployment problem for 
female employment, although the impact of the general tightness in the 
labour market on women's employment prospects should not be under— 
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estimated, the existence of areas of manpower shortages and vacancies 
in the economy is an important factor militating against undue pessimism 
about future prospects for women's employment. 


B) Structural Shifts in Employment 


In Chapter II structural shifts in employment in terms of the 
various sector's absorption of labour was analysed for Ghana, Kenya 
and Zambia. The tendency of a shift of employment away from the primary 
to the secondary and t ritary sectors was observed for Ghana and 
Zambia but less so in Kenya. In Kenya, the distribution of employment 
changed very little, the exception being manufacturing and services 
which experienced increases in the proportion of employment accounted for. 
In all three countries, the teritary sector, and services in particular, 
tended to account for an increasing share of labour over the periods 
analysed: Ghana (1965-1971), Kenya (1968-1972) and Zambia (1969-1972). 
In terms of actual growth, however, manufacturing tended to have 
experienced relatively higher rates of growth than services. 


Such a pattern suggests that the services sector may even* ially 
come to account for a larger share of employment in these countries. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that in the developing countries, the 
bulk of new jobs are more likely to be located in commerce and the 
services. Thus, Galenson argues that whereas manufacturing is the 
key sector for economic growth, given the nature of modern technology, 
its employment absorptive capacity is limited. Its role will be to 
generate the effective demand leading to employment expansion in other 
sectors. Hence, he concludes that the growth of an efficient manufact— 
uring industry may be an extremely dynamic factor in the generatien 
of new employment in the services sectors of developing economies. 


What are the implications of such growth pattern for women's 
employment? It will be recalled from Chapter III that women were 
generally highly represented in the services sector. Moreover, 
in Ghana and Kenya, female employment growth was considerably higher 
than overall employment growth in the services. This result led to 
substantial female penetration of services’ employment in both 
countries. In commerce, although growth of women's employment was more 
than twice employment growth in that sector in Kenya, women's penetrat— 
ion was small. As regards manufacturing, although overall employment 
growth was impressive in Ghana and Kenya, women's penetration was small 
in Ghana and actually declined in Kenya. 
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Past trends would seem to indicate continued inroads in the 
services sector by women. The fact that this is a growth sector 
viewed from the employment absorption perspective, means that women, 
having staked out a position in that sector, could conceivably take 
advantage of the growth offered by that sector. But the ter-iary 
sector in general has been singled out as one with potential for 
labour absorption. This implies that commerce also holds out 
possibilities for women's employment. Manufacturing prospects, under 
present conditions, would appear rel: tively less encouraging. 


C) Rural Transformation and Development 


Earlier, the emphasis on rural development as a key element 
in all three countries employment policy was pointed out. Rural 
transformation involves among other things, more education and 
health expansion and the provision of other community and extension 
services. This implies the generation of increased employment 
opportunities in the rural areas in the future. 


Such a development strategy has important implications for the 
creaticn and development of a host of new job structures. In Kenya, 
for example, Government's expansion of health facilities throughout 
the country has necessitated the developmet of the concept of the 
"community nurse." The demand for middle level supervisory personnel 
and technical agriculture extension workers that will result from 
development of the rural areas suggest new opportunities for women, 
The identification of specific occupations for women that would 
fit into this development will require detailed study of Government's 
programmes for the rural areas. 


D) Manpower Shortages 


Ghana, Kenya and Zambia are all faced with shortages of skilled 
manpower. In all three countries, shortages are considerable in 
teaching, nursing and other paramedical and health auxiliaries, 
agricultural technicians, skilled workers, technicians in the 
electrical trades, accounting personnel, both professional and middle 
level sub-professionals, secretaries — stenographers and typists, 
in general. 
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There are also shortages in the professional and other high level 
Manpower categories. In Zambia, it is expected that some amount 
of technical, vocational training and on—the—job training will 

be required for the greater proportion of jobs expected to become 
available. 


The range of areas in which shortages exist illustrates some idea 
of the possibilities for expanding occupational areas available to 
women. If women were to be directed into these areas of shortages 
and those that may be particularly suited to women's employment, their 
wage employment possibilities could be considerably improved. 


E) The Skills Producing System 


In all three countries plans either exist or are underway for 
changes in the education and training system to ensure the production 
of those skills the economy needs. As regards the education system, 
most of the changes tend to be concentrated at the lower levels. 


In Ghana, for example, the basic elements of the new structures 
of education are provision of kindergarten education (18-24 months) 
followed by a basic first cycle education consisting of 6 years 
Primary plus 3 years Junior Secondary. This stage is to be basic, 
free and compulsory to all. The Junior Secondary Course is followed 
by Second Cycle education which allows pursuit of terminal courses 
viz senior secondary lower courses leading to the present "O" level 
courses, technical courses or commercial courses. The last level is 
the Secondary upper course ("A" level), teacher training courses or 
polytechnic courses. 


The importance of this new structure lies in the recognition 

of the fact that the Junior Secondary course is a terminal point for 
most students and the develcpment of a new educational content 

to provide the terminating students with the necessary skills to fit 
either into industry or other employment. The emphasis in the 
program for girls will be on small business training (retailing, 
costing, accounting ete.), the objective being to build on the 
prcpcnsity of Ghanaian women for trading. This represents an effort 
to modernise the "petty trade" area where women predominate. Upon 
completion of such training it is proposed that a group of girls will 
obtain a guranteed (by the school) loan from the bank to get establish— 
ed in some business. 
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The implications of the above for women's employment are f.ar— 
reaching. Foremost is the fact that with large numbers of young 
women in receipt of some degree of formal training in the fundamentals 
of "trading" and business, one can expect the introduction of a 
certain dynamism into that area of commerce that is the stronghold of 
Ghanaian women. Over time, it is conceivable that this could result 
in the development of a considerable number of small business outlets! 
penetration of modé@rn sector commerce. Moreover, with exposure of 
women to such training, there is a greater likelihood of their penetrat— 
ion of the employee sector of modern commerce than has been in the past. 


One additional aspect of the new educational structure in Ghana 
deserves mention—the introduction of kindergarten education. This 
development should open up a new area for women's employment as the 
demand for teachers at that level is likely to be for female teacher, 
given the age-group (4—* years) involved. In addition, there will 
probably be a need for "nursery aides" to assist with so many young 
ones. These could open up possible emplcyment for middle school 
leavers. 


In Kenya, Government has established a National Commission on 
Education Objectives and Policies to study the entire issue of 
education reforms.’ The desire to provide a terminal form of 
primary education is amongst major considerations. In addition, the 
Government is promoting the establishment of Harambee Institutes of 
Technology, second chance institutions, catering to the secondary 
school drop-out or leaver. These institutions are expected to address 
themselves to specialized problems of skill development .9 Of particular 
Significance is the fact that Government plans, during the plan 
period, to give block grants to these institutions according to a 
set of rules. As stated in the Development Plan,th essence of the 
rules will be that certain courses producing manpower in areas of 
designated need will be supported with a per capita grant."10 


The innovation of Institutes of Technology offers an opportunity 
for the introduction of training programmes that can lead to the 
exploitation of new areas of employment or expansion of existing 
areas of employment for women. In the past the types of courses 
offered women by the non—formal training system has tended to focus 
on home economics training with little thought given to areas for 
women's training (e.g. village polytechnics). 
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Rather than provision of more basic shorthand ‘typing training and 
home economics courses, serious cnnsideration should be given to 
training in such areas as a) food science and food technology geared 
to skilled employment in the food—processing industry or establishing 
"informal sector" activities in food processing or preservation, etc.; 
b) tailoring and dressmaking geared to semi-skilled and skilled level 
employment in that industry; c) small business management, retailing 
and accounts as part of a commercial program developed on the basis 

of skills needed for promotion and development of small entreprenurial 
activities; and d) guides and couriers for the tourist trades. 


In Zambia, a major component of education programme reforms 
are the "Vocational Centres" training project which addresses itself 
to the Grade VII leaver. Government's inputs are the provision of 
a proportion of capital requirements and identification of employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, as well as training needs. 
Major responsibility for the Centres lies with local community manage— 
ment committees which ties in with the Development Administration 
structure at the District level. A number of such projects are current ly 
underway. One such project in Mongu Province for young women involves 
the making and wholesaling of school uniforms to meet a rather large 
market demand for such products. 


The above discussion has served to emphasize the possible role 
of the provision of opportunities for acquiring specialized skills 
in developing new employment possibilities for women. As opportunities 
for receiving specialized training become available, women's perception 
of employment opportunities available to them should change accordingly. 
As regards developments in industrial training programmes, in Kanya, 
the trend is one in which private industry has major responsibility 
for the production of its skilled manpower, either directly or through 
industry's apprenticeship sponsoring program. What are the implications 
of this for female wage employment in the future? In Kenya, in 1972, 
less than 3 percent of skilled industrial manpower were women. Given 
industry's tendency not to recruit women for its apprenticeship training 
this reduces the likelihood that women will constitute a part of the 
skilled industrial labour force to any great extent in the futuree 
Unless there is a change in industry's attitude the prospects for 
women's employment in industry under present conditions is not too 
encouraging. 
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In Ghana, more indications of women's participation in industry's 
training programmes appear but more information is needed. 


F) Government's Attitudes to Women's Employment 


In none of the three countries does any official Government policy 
exist regarding women's employment. This is because there are, by and 
large, no laws restricting the employment of women. In its response 
to the ILO's recommendations on equity for women, the Kenyan Government 
maintains that it "is not aware of overt discrimination against women 
in the country. Women are employed in important positions in the Armed 
Forces, in the police, in the prisons and in the Government as well as 
in the private sector.” 11 


The above notwithstanding, it is significant that throughout my 
field interviews in Kenya and Zambia, acknowledgement was frequently 
given to the important role that the leadership in both countries has 
played in encouraging the employment of women. The employment of women 
in the protective services in Kenya, for example, was directly attributed 
to the President's encouragement. Moreover, the part government-owned 
"KENATCO" indicates that its decision to employ women drivers was a 
result of a general feeling that it was an "approved" practice and part 
of a general trend to encourage women's employment. Similarly, in 
Zambia, the employment of women in transportation by the "UBZ" appears 
to have been a direct response to moves from the "top" (The Party) to 
encourage the employment of women and give women the opportunity to make 
their contribution to development efforts. 


More recently (mid—1974), the presidential decree providing half—pay 
maternity benefits in Kenya, to both married and unmarried women alike, 
indicates a feeling that women should not be penalised for childbirth. 
Indeed, this development, together with the provision of maternity 
coverage in Ghana dating back to Nkrumah, is in keeping with African 
value systems which place high value on children. 


Thus, in both Zambia and Kenya, it is possible to identify a decided 
encouragement from the "top" of women's participation in the economy and 
development in general. This is particularly evident from newspaper 
articles. As a result, it can be argued that a climate more receptive 
to women's participation in the modern economy is being created. 
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In Ghana, the fact that no mention was made of Government's 
encouragement of women's employment is indicative of the position women 
occupy in the economy and particularly in trade and commercee In 
short, the climate already exists in Ghana. 


The above discussion of the implications of six key variables for 
women's employment setsthe stage for the identification of employment 
opportunities in the next section. Integrating the various issues 
treated, it can be argued that despite the unemployment problem, given 
focus on those areas of shortages in the economy, given the direction 
in which the economies are developing, given the potential of the 
exploitation of training programmes for creation of new areas for 
wamen, and given above all, certain attitude changes, the prospects for 
broadening employment opportunities for women could be much improved. 
The prospects are likely to be more favourable in the tertiary sector, 
in the services and commerce and distributive trades in particular 
and least so in industry. 


III. Employment Opportunities for Women 


The employment opportunities discussed here have no pretensions 
to completeness. They are, however, indicative of areas that offer 
possibilities for increasing employment of women as well as broadening 
the range of occupations available to them.. As stated in the introduc— 
tion there is a certain concentration on "middle-level" occupations. 


Three categories of employment opportunities are identified: 
traditional, new and potential. "Traditional" opportunities are those 
areas in which women tend to enter readily and in which they are already 
highly represented. "New" opportunities are those newer upcoming 
areas in which women are beginning to find employment. "Potential" 
are those opportunities which are likely to open up to women given the 
necessary training or in light of development in the economy in the 
individual countries. These are listed in the Annex. They are compiled 
after rather detailed study at the individual country level. 


The hard core of the "traditional" employment opportunities are in 
the nursing, teaching and the typists/secretarial fields. 
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The pertinent issue here for broadening of women's employment 
opportunities is how can women’s role be further developed in 

these areas? Further development would mean increased penetration 
and expansion of the range of opportunities available to them. 

As regards nursing, in Kenya, for example, the implications of the 
new concept of "community nurse" has already been referred to. In 
addition, family planning health workers will be in great demand 

in the future as Government intensifies its family planning efforts, 
yet another closely related area is the training of workers in 
nutrition, child care and hygiene in Kenya carried out by UNDP/FAO. 
Indeed, in all three countries, the provisions of training in the 
basics of health education and nutrition could open yup an entire new 
area Of employment. In teaching, literacy teaching, commercial 
teacher training and pre-school teachers and aides (Ghana) represent 
possible areas for expansion of women's employment. As regards 

the typists/secretarial and general clerical area, it is imperative 
that women branch out into allied areas. At present demand is substant— 
ial in this area in all three countries and it is a popular area for 
training in Kenya and Zambia. However, over the next ten years this 
cccupation could well reach a saturation point. It should be recalled 
that women's employment in this area is concentrated at the basic 
secretarial level. To ensure that the clerical field continues to 
offer employment opportunities for women, it is essential that women 
enter such areas as accounts, lower level accounts and book—keeping 
where there are marked shortages. Pursuit of training in more 
professional areas of secretaryship would also broaden employment 
opportunities in the clerical area. 


Among the"new" opportunities that have opened up to women, 
operators of office machines, teletypists and cashiers and machine 
operators in banks, tend to be an extension into allied areas of 
clerical work. In Kenya and Zambia, there have been increases in 
women shop assistants. Other new areas have been in the paramedical 
field, as occupational therapists, physiotherapists, radiologists 
and lab technicians; agriculture technicians; catering and institution— 
al management personnel; transport workers — airline hostesses, bus 
conductors, ticket clerks, taxi drivers, Government drivers; the 
protective services — police officers, armed forces persoonel and 
prison workers. Increasingly, in Kenya and Zambia, the past few 
years have seen a rise in the number of women in small business 1 
whereas this is an area that would in certain respects more appropriate— 
ly fit into the "traditional" category in the case of Ghana. 
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"Potential" employment opportunities cover a wide range of 
occupations as evident from the list in the Annex. They range 
from private secretaries, which tend to be primarily men in all 
three countries, specialized office skills such as medical secretaries, 
through skilled industrial workers in electronics and the food 
industries to computer programming and related work, supervisory 
personnel and a series of professional occupations. They all 
represent specialised occupations requiring the development of 
specialised skills. 


One such "potential" area deserving special mention is that 
of "tour guides" and "tour leaders" for the tourist industry. At the 
onset of the study, it was postulated that tourism would provide 
potential employment opportunities for women. The statistical 
commentary on Kenya indicated that while this might hold true for 
the tourist service industry in general, prospects in the hotel 
industry segment were far from encouraging. AS one component cf 
the tourist service industry, "tour guides" could conceivably develop 
aS a new occupation for wemen. KENATCO transport's plans to establish 
a tour branch and involveits women drivers in safaris is one case in 
point. The important role that "precedent—setting" can play in 
opening up new occupational possibilities cannot be stressed enough. 
Thus, the National Youth Service (Kenya), by pioneering in the 
training of young women as drivers, has opened up possibilities for 
employment of women as Government drivers and taxi drivers, and 
now employment in the tourist service area! 


The employment opportunities identified in this section have 
varying implications for the kinds of education and training 
programmes that women should be geared towards. As the proportion 
of women with a broad educational background increases, it should 
be realized that equality of education for girls could easily become 
equality of opportunity for unemployment. Only if the educational 
system is responsive to skill requirements in the economy can this 
be avoided. The present reforms that educational system are under— 
going in all three countries are therefore in the right direction. 
Some illustration of how changes within the context of educational 
reform could result in improving women's employability was cited 
earlier. 
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Having indicated this, however, the availability and adequacy 
of educational and training facilities in those sectors and 
occupations of manpower shortages, in general, in all three countries 
remain a major constraint affecting the employment prospects for 
women. Moreover, the propensity of women to participate in such 
training opportunities is affected by the availability of a range 
of complementary measures such as hostels, to give one example. 
Thus, the participation of women in training at the Animal Health 
and Industry Training Institute (AHITI) in Kenya was facilitated by 
the donation of hostel facilities by the Sxedish International 
Development Agency(SmDA).13 In Ghana, the recent increase in the 
proportion offemale students in technical training institutes 
reflects the provision of hostel facilities for women. 


If a major bottleneck for expanding and broadening employment 
opportunities for women lies in the type of education facilities 
available (and these tend to be limited in general ), then it 
follows that the opportunities identified are prospective employment 
opportunities for only a proportion of educated young women in 
Ghana, Kenya and Zambiae With the trend of rising education 
requirements for jobs, a certain amount of secondary school education 
is expected to become the minimum rquirement for most of the jobs 
identified. 


What wage employment prospects exist for the vast majority 
of primary school female leavers whose numbers are on the increase? 
The prosepcts are far from encouraging. Indeed, in the absence of 
alternative employment opportunities, and given the necessity of 
income, some school leavers have turned to careers in prostitution out 
of desperation. Newspaper articles on this subject have recently 
emphasised the serious nature of this problem in Lusaka. 


Taxi drivers, clerks, telephone operators, police officers and 
the like can only absorb a limited number of these girls. Thus, it 
becomes imperative to investigate alternatives to wage employment. 
Generally, it is in the area of self-employment that the majority of 
women Outside the modern sector have been able to carve out a liveli- 
hood. There 1s need for a systematic study of the areas of self— 
employment that women are engaged in these countries. The objective 
would be the identification of areas in which training could be 


' 
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developed to equip new entrants, from the primary school system, 

with the necessary skills for employment in that sector. But the 
provision of the necessary skills must be in conjunction with provision 
of certain support facilities (e.g. credit, advice, channels for 
marketing) if the opportunities for self-employment so identified 

are to materialize into actual job prospects. Without this, self— 
employment as a realistic alternative could prove an illusion. 
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Chapter VI 


CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS _ 


Chapter VI is divided into three sections. The first section 
summarises the main findings of the study; the second section contains 
the conclusions drawn from these findings. The conclusions, in turn, 
have certain policy implications which lead to the derivation of 
action-oriented policy recommendations in the third section. 


ike Main Findings 


In summarising the main findings of the study, it is useful to 
refer to the main concern of the study; how to broaden women's employment 
Opportunities, through education, training and career guidance in order 
that they may achieve a greater share in modern sector wase employment. 
A "greater share" is defined as increasing women's absolute and relative 
numbers in wage employment as well as expanding the range of employment 
opportunities available to them. 


To understand the issues involved in broadening women’s employment 
opportunities, it was necessary to analyse the position of women in 
wage employment, the trends in women’s employment and the constraints 
on expansion of their employment. The main findings of the investisat— 
ion can be summarised as follows: 


1) The share of women in modern sector wage employment is less 
than 15 per cent in all three countries analyse: in Kenya (about 14 
per cent), in Ghana (about 10 per cent), and in Zambia (about 7 per cent). 


2) There was no pattern indicatine a relationship between the 
relative size of the modern sector in the economy and the extent of 
women's participation in that sector. Thus, in Zambia, with a greater 
percent“*S© modern sector share of total employment of the countries 
studied, the proportion of women employed was lowest, compared to 
Kenya, where women's share of modern sector employment was highest, 
despite the relatively smaller proportion of total employment accounted 
for by that sector. 
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3) The extent of female penetration of wage employment varied 
considerably among the three countries. Zambia experienced the most 
marked increases in the participation of women in wage employment 
between the mid and late sixties (from 2 to just below 7 per cent); 
in Kenya, the proportion of women among wage earners changed very 
little (remaining around 14 per cent) between 194-1972. In Ghana, 
on the other hand, female penetration of wage employment was impressive 
between 1960-195 when the percentage increased from about 4 to ’ 
per cent but then slowed considerably 19°5-1971 (increasing from 3.3 
to about 9.9 per cent). 


4) In Ghana and Kenya the one discernable trend was an increasing 
employment of women in the services sector, with declining employment 
in agriculture. As regards other sectors, in manufacturing, the share 
of females in total employment increased consistently in Ghana between 
1950-1971 (from 5 to 8.5 per cent) but declined in Kenya between 
1964-1971 (from 7 to © per cent). In commerce, the share of women in 
employment stasnated in Kenya (at 10 per cent) but increased in Ghana 
from 3.6 to 10.3 per cent (19465- 1971). 


5) In general, the decline in the concentration of women employed 
in agriculture has led to more significant changes in the composition 
of the female work force in Ghana than Kenya. Thus, the proportion 
of all women employed in manufacturing almost doubled in Ghana from 
6.4 per cent to 12.3 per cent between 195-1971. In Kenya, the same 
period saw a one percentage point gain in the proportion of all women 
employed in manufacturing and a one per cent decline in the share of 
women in manufacturing. 


5S) The srowth of female employment in the different sectors 
tended to be relatively higher than the overall srowth of employment. 
This was particularly marked in the services areas. In manufacturing, 
female employment growth was higher than overall employment growth in 
both Kenya and Ghana but resulted in differential impact on women's 
employment. (see 5 supra ). 


i) Past trends indicate continued inroads into the services, but 
mixed possibilities in manufacturing. 


8) Occupationally, there appears to be continued concentration in 
nursing, teaching and secretarial/clerical work. In the latter, women 
tend to be employed at the basic typist/secretarial level while their 
training also tends to be concentrated in that area. 
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9) A host of complex issues reZarding women's maternity and 
maternal status would appear to affect women's employability either 
directly or indirectly. The demand for special services for working 
mothers, e.g. creches, etc., may tend to further aggravate a certain 
reluctance on the part of private in’ustry to employ women. 


10) Althongh tremendous strides have been achieved in terms of 
ameliorating girls' educational and training deficiencies, persistent 
high drop-out rates and lack of physical facilities continue to 
operate as major constraints on women's employability. 


11) Increased enrolment of female students at technical schools 
tend to reflect the addition of courses such as catering and home 
science and secretarial subjects which attract women to the curriculum 
of such instituticns. 


A relatively new development, however, is the enrolment of female 
students in lab technician and other science related courses. 


12) New developments in women receiving technical agricultural 
training are particularly pronounced in Kenya where women are receiving 
training in animal husbandry and in Zambia where they are receiving 
training in agricultural business management. In Ghana, the proportion 
of all women students at Kumasi University of Science and Technology 
has increased considerably. 


13) Indications of women entering "unorthodox" (from the standpoint 
that these are not areas that women have been known to enter readily 
in the past) occupations: taxi drivers, government drivers, plumbing, 
refrigeration and air conditioning, electronics, etc. 


14) Serious and growing unemployment problems, given the slow 
growth of wage employment opportunities, in all three countries resulting 
in emphasis on rural development and employment generation as key 
elements in Government's employment policy. 


15) Manpower shortages in areas that are either particularly suit— 
able for women's employment or that offer possibilities for the 
development of new jobs for women. 


16) Generally positive official attitudes towards women's employ— 
ment in the countries analysed, have found expressions in the leadership 
in Kenya and Zambia urging that women be given the opportunity to 
contribute to and participate in the nation's development efforts. 
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II. Conclusions 
The findings summarised above led to the following conclusions: 


(1) That there is reason to believe that the size of the modern 
sector may not be as important a determing factor for the extent 
of female employment therein as much as the opportunities for female 
employment offered by the modern sector (e.g., commercial agriculture 
and agri—business in Kenya) or created in that sector through Govern— 
ment or other public policy (e.g. Worker's Brigade in Ghana). This 
has important policy implications since it suggests that even if 
improvement in modern sector employment were to occur, it does not 
necessarily follow that women’s employment opportunities will improve. 
At issue is the composition of employment or the nature of employment 
afforded by modern sector growth. 


(2) Under present conditions of unemployment and relatively slow 
rates of srowth of modern sector employment, prospects for considerable 
increases in the absolute and relative numbers of women in wage employ— 
ment do not appear very encouraging. The absolute numbers of women 
in wage employment are expected to increase along with increases in 
total wage employment generally. But there is nothing to suggest 
Significant changes in the absolute numbers. Likewise, past develop— 
ments as regards women's relative share of wage employment, do not 
indicate any reason to expect significant improvements in women's 
relative position. In Zambia, the tremendous improvement in women's 
share of wage employment that occured during the mid—sixties is not 
expected to repeat itself. Thus, umder present conditions, women are 
expected to continue to make smallmmroads into wage employment. 


It is possible, however, that implementation of certain public 
policies affecting the development and utilization of the work force 
as a whole, but kaving particularly significant implications for 
women workers, could alter this prediction. Thus, changes in tax 
laws or expansion of child care centres (creches ) may have a direct 
impact on increasing the participation of women in wage employment both 
absolutely and relatively. The significance of the "Worker’s 
Brigade" for women's employment in Ghana provides one illustration of 
how public policy can have particular impact on women workers. 


3) Given the limited absorptive capacity! of the modern sector, 
the majority of women will have to seek employment opportunities out— 
side the modern wase sector, This could either be in self—employment 
in the modern sector or self-employment in the "informal" sector. 
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The scope of self-employment is relatively greater in agriculture, 
commerce and services though such opportunities exist even in 
manufacturing, in the small-scale sector. In the Philippines, for 
example, where the proportion of women in manufacturing is quite 
high, fully 55 per cent of those in manufacturing in the early 
sixties, were self-employed and not working for wages, indicating the 
extent of handicraft employment in the homes.2 This has significant 
implications which will be developed in the next section. 


4) In light of increasing enrolment of girls in formal education 
and increased output of female students from the educational system 
there tends to be continued focus on a limited range of occupational 
areas. One case in point is basic secretarial. At present, consider— 
able demand exists in the typists/secretarial area in all three 
countries and salaries are particularly attractive in Kenya and 
Zambia. (The result of the recent salary review committee in Ghana 
is to make the occupational area more attractive salary-—wise ). 

Given the relatively shorter period of training required for this 
skill, the occupation is very attractive to young girls. However, 
the concentration of women in this area will not only result in 
saturation in the near future (certainly over the next 10 years) but 
salaries will tend to decline in such areas as well. 


5) Given the areas of manpower shortages in the economy, opportuni t— 
ies exist for broadenins employment opportunities for women. Encourag— 
ing young women to enter those areas of skill shortages will result 
in an expansion of the range of occupations available to them. 


In the clerical field they include stenograpbhers and private 
secretaries, accounts personnel, lower level accounts and book—keepers; 
in the nursing and medical area they include family planning workers, 
community nurses and health auxiliaries or other paramedicals. In 
teaching, they comprise literacy teachers, pre-school teachers, nursery 
aides and commercial teachers. 


Among newer occupations are catering, agriculture technicians, 
specialised secretarial staff (medical secretaries; legal secretaries, 
etc. ), personnel officers in Government and industry, data processing 
staff, tourist guides and aides, skilled workers in food processing 
industries, printing industry, textiles, tailoring and dressmaking 
(or the garment industry) and commerce, among others. 
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5} Despite the opportunities identified in 5 supra, women are 
generally not receiving the necessary training for participation 
in such employment opportunities that are expected to open up. 
Where they do participate, as in technical agriculture training, 
their numbers are small, due to facilities constraints among other 
reasons. In other cases, they lack the necessary academic training, 
though recent participation of women in science programmes at the 
Kenya Polytechnic and enrolment in medical colleges in Kenya reflect 
the increasing availability of specialised teachers in girls' schools 
in Kenya. Participation in industry's training programmes tend to 
be minimal in general. 


a) The service sector, defined broadly to include domestic 
service, zenea]l Government employment, the professions, personal 
services (mainly restaurants and hotels), and employment in banks 
and insurance companies, t'it1ch the latter is often included with 
trade and commerce, will offer the greatest potential for female 
employment in the modern wage sector. This will be in keeping with 
the increased employment potential offered by the services sector 
in the economy in general. 


Manufacturing is not expected to provide significant opportunities 
for women's employment in the future. Indeed, there appears little 
reason, under present conditions, to expect African countries to 
follow the experience of the West with more women employed in manu-— 
facturing and doing factory work in general. However, it would be 
approprictc in industry's training programmes that they may contribute 
to meeting the skilled manpower requirements in relevant areas. 


That there is a potential for employment of women in commerce is 
evidenced by the recent development of women in small businesses in 
East Africa and in Kenya and Zambia in particular. 


3) Women's biolcgical make-up exercises serious constraints on 
their employability. The experience of the secondary school leaver 
section of the Kenyanization of Personnel Bureau in Kenya, for 
example, indicates that many private firms prefer not to hire women 
because of the maternity problem. The fact that frequent maternity, 
common in all three countries, increases the costs of employing women, 
either directly or indirectly, places women at a competitive disadvant— 
age in the labour market. 
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Where employers have to pay for maternity coverage this tends 
to deter them from employing women. The demand that day nurseries 
be provided by the employers thus making it more expensive to employ 
women, is expected to cperate against women's employment. In the 
Philippines, the requirement that establishments employing 15 or 
more must set up day nurseries for their children resulted in many 
employers refusing women applicants.3 


Hence, the conclusion here that serious consideration must 
be given to the full implications of the complex issues posed by women's 
biological make-up where employment of women is concerned. 


9) The participation of women in "unorthodox" areas of training 
leads to the conclusion that if the opportunities for training and 
skill development become available, women will carve out new 
occupations for themselves. Moreover, it suggests that "precendent 
setting" has an important role to play in the process of "job 
socialization", used in this context to suggest that an individual 
or group (in this case, women ) may require time before a particular 
job or occupational area is considered or perceived as a realistic 
possibility for them. 


10) The important role played by official encouragement of women's 
employment in opening up new areas of employment to women in Kenya 
and Zambia (in the protective services and state transportation 
companies, for example), leads to the conclusion that a Government 
policy statement on women's employment in the context of overall 
national employment and manpower policy could provide a legitimate 
basis for the development of ztrategies and approaches to the fuller 
participation and effective utilization of women workers in the modern 
wage sector. 


WALA Policy Inplications 


The policy implications derived from the conclusion arrived at 
above are presented here in the form of seven action-oriented policy 
recommendations. They are "accion—oriented" in that they indicate 
lines of action that a country might explore in depth for a more full 
participation and effective utilization of educated women in modern 
sector wage employment. An eighth recommendation addresses itself 
specifically to employment for women outside the modern wage sector. 
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1) A Government Policy Statement and Programme for Action on 
Female Employment. This is the foremost requirement for any meaning— 
ful participation of women in modern sector wage employment. It is 
premised on the assumption that Governments, whileinterested primarily 
in meeting their overall manpower needs, are at the same time desirous 
not to add to the dimensions of the unemployment problems they face. 
With education expansion and wcmen pouring into a limited number of 
job areas (mainly "traditional" as defined in the chapter cn "Prospect# ), 
a surplus will result. Over the next 10 years the problem of unemploy— 
ment among women will occasion much concern as current trends point to 
higher unemployment among women than men. The problem of how to make 
wcmen more productive becomes crucial. A strong case can therefore be 
made for Government encouraging employers to make use of female labour 
in semi-skilled and skilled occupations in the private sector. 


Where a systematic and coherent policy on women's employment forms 
an intesral part of Government's manpower and employment policy, a 
legitimate basis for action encouraging women's employment exists. 
In Kenya, for example, it was believed that areas could be identified 
and a programme developed for "feeding" women into such areas, should 
a programme for action be promulgated. The experience of the National 
Youth Services, and the army with its female recruits indicates that, 
with open efforts on the part of the relevant authorities, it is 
possible to break down prejudices and force attitude changes. 


A Government programme for action has implications for increasing 
the numbers of women employed, for women's participation in industry's 
apprenticeship training, thereby widening their employment opportunities 
in the private sector, and for employment generation since it requires 
that considerations be given to ways of improving women's employment. 

In this connection, it should be mentioned that besides wage different— 
ials, other factors, such as women's dexterity in performing certain 
tasks, can be important in determining female employment. In addition, 
the necessity for continued mechanization in certain areas of the 
service sectors, which results in displacement of women, will require 
investigation. One case in point is the rapid mechanization occuring 

in such areas as sorting equipment in Kenya. Many women tend to be 
employed here, it being a routine manual equipment operation requiring 
concentration and dexterity. The same could be said for the packaging 
area. Such developments, particularly in the service sectors, which are 
by nature labour-intensive and therefore hold the best possibilities for 
employment, do not portend well for women's employment. 
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Such a programme of action might constitute part of a national 
machinery for the fuller integration of women in development along 
the lines recommended by the Rabat Regional Conference (1971).4 
The essence of the Rabat Recommendations was the necessity for a focal 
point at the national level which would call attention, via studies 
and action, to the condition of women and ensure their participation 
in all sectors of economic and social development. 


2) Reassessment of Finance of Maternity Benefits and Other 
Related Considerations. Legislation that places the liability for 
paid maternity ‘eave on the employers tends to increase the costs of 
employing women. This results in a certain reluctance by employers to 
hire women. 


In the countries studied, there is need for such reassessment in 
Ghana since only there is the private sector obligated by law to provide 
maternity benefits. In Kenya and Zambia, consideration should be 
given to the issue of financings of maternity benefits since there 
are indications that some legislation providing such benefits could 
become effective in the private sector in the near future. 


Efforts are underway in both Ghana and Kenya to apply the maternity 
benefits of the public sector to the private sector. In Ghana, this 
would involve full pay maternity benefits for three months and in 
Kenya, half pay for two months. Employers in Ghana have been 
reluctant to go along with such a demand. Where they have acquiesced, 
stipulations regarding the number of pregnancies allowed over a 
given time period have been written into the labour contract. In 
Kenya, developments have not reached such a stage but there is reason 
to suspect a similar reluctance on the side of employers. As regards 
such developments, we can be certain of one thing: that face’ with 
rising cost of employing women, employers will choose against them. 
Hence, the necessity for reassessment of financing of maternity 
benefits. 


The provision of benefits during maternity leave, paid out of 
social security schemes or public funds rather than from private 
employers, can make considerable difference in terms of improving 
women's employability. 
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The recent proposal in Ghana for a health insurance scheme to cover 
women while on maternity leave has its origin in such reasoning. 


Representing an attempt to address another dimension of the 
maternity issue, is a proposal for reduction of frequent pregnancies 
among women workers. As both Kenya and Ghana have adopted an official 
population policy, emphasising family planning the proposal involves 
the introduction of family planning talks to both male and female 
employees as part of their regular work routine and at the work sites 
rather than at a clinic. Such an approach would not require the use 
of public services nor necessarily impose undue burdens on Government's 
program. It would, on the contrary, complement Government's official 
family planning program. As part of that program Government could 
legislate and make compulsory the holding of family planning sessions in 
firms and industry, not to mention the public sector itself. Although 
there misht well be short—term costs involved, such as the loss of 
output during the time alloted to these talks, the longer term 
benefits would be more far-reaching and far outweigh such short-term 
costs. The company could count on increased output from its women 
workers, where before frequent pregnancies affected their productivity. 
This is particularly likely since the proposal is one that could 
begin to bear results over a relatively short period of time. The 
experience of one company in this regard suggests that such an approach 
is feasible.~ What is required then is pursuit of such a proposal 
with Employers' Associations in the respective countries coupled with 
promotion of the idea by national women's organisations and, where 
necessary, some measure of official support. There are indications 
from Ghana that the Employers’ Association there would be quite 
receptive to such a prposal. 


Lastly is a proposal for meeting the demand that employers provide 
"creches" and other child care services for working mothers. Such 
a reguirement would likewise operate against women's employment. What 
is suggested is the establishment of such services as cooperatives 
by woren themselves. Some system of Government subsidies could be 
explored together with women's voluntary organisation assistance or 
international aid. The experience of the development of rural child 
care services in Zambia and Kenya could be drawn upon in the 
establishment of such creches. In Kenya, the Ministry of Cooperatives' 
output of trained child care supervisors and assistants has already 
run into difficulties finding employment. 
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Should women as a group organise such child care centres for the 
urban areas, these could offer employment for school leavers with 
some measure Of training in the basics of child care. 


Re—examination of other legislation aimed at protection of 
working women is also called for. 


3) Development of Training Programmes in Response to Changing 
Employment Conditions. The development of such training programmes, 
by changing the "traditional" employment areas that women enter, will 
serve to enhance their employability. Areas for which such training 
should be developed have already been identified in the chapter on 
"Prospects". 


Here it suffices to emphasise the fact that, for women, vocational 
and technical training increases their competetive capacity to strive 
for employment and to make a stake in new occupations. Such 
training will lead inevitably to the broadening of the range of 
occupations available to women, provided they focus on these areas 
for which demand exists, and which were identified earlier (skilled 
workers in food processing and food technology industry, printing 
trades, tailoring and dressmaking, electrical work, paramedical 
area, commercial teaching, accounts, etc. ). Apprenticeships provide 
alternatives to expensive vocational and technical training which 
could conceivably form the basis for development of training programmes 
as well. 


Finally, the completion and publication of industrial training 
surveys underway in Ghana and Kenya during 1974 should provide a 
more realistic basis, and prove a point of departure for identificat— 
ion of areas in which vocational and technical training for women should 
be expanded. 


4) A more Dynamic Concept of Vocational Guidance Counselling. 


Such a concept is a prerequisite for attitude changes by women 
themselves, counsellors and society in general for broadening women's 
occupational choices. By "dynamic" is meant the incorporation of 
trends in the employment market and recognition of the changing 
economic position of women in the economy. 
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In particular, clearly thought-out campaigns could be mounted for 
giving publicity to young women entering rather new and "unorthodox" 
types of training. Such a campaign could begin with a survey 
(stock—taking) of women in such areas to identify the factors involved 
in their choice of fields, and the difficulties experienced by them 
in "breaking new ground." The objective would be the incorporation 
of the findingsof such undertaking in vocational guidance counselling. 
In Ghana, for example, a number of women at the Accra Technical 
Centre had previously participated in training at such private 
institutions as Kumasi Radio and Television. Investigation of female 
students at such institutions could prove considerably revealing. 

It is not wlikely that such students were girls with science and 

math background who may have failed to make the relevant grade for 
further academic werk. Should this prove the case, it has implications 
for taking women with such background and providing them with technical 
training. This is one example of how more women can be encouraged 

to enter areas where they have begun to gain entry. The development 

of career counselling programmes at the university level is called 

for. This is a major lacuna in all three countries. The experience 
with vocational guidance in Geneva sugsests the kind of career 
counselling staff that such a programme might aim at. In Geneva, it 
appears that "the existence of a vocational guidance staff working 
without any distinction between girls and boys (has) greatly 
facilitated efforts to enlarge the field of employment opportunities 
for girls in recent years."6 Investigation of how this was accomplished 
should prove worthwhile. 


Lastly, consideration could be given to the introduction of 
vocational guidance at the primary school level rather than at the 
secondary level only, which is the more typical pattern in the 
countries studied. 


5) Opportunities for Career Development. The entry of women into 
new occupational areas identified by the study has important implications 
for encouraging the further career development of these women. In 
particular, scholarships could be made available to such women thereby 
encourasing further their aptitude in a particular area, assuming, of 
course, that such areas are those in demand in the economy. And, in 
general, increased numbers of scholarships should be made available for 
students at technical shcools. 
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5) Role of Women's Organisations. Women themselves, through 
their organisations, are well positioned to initiate promotional 
and publicity campaigns directed at changing attitudes among young 
girls about occupational choices open to them. Such organisations 
could, with the aid of certain key ministries, establish an in—house 
advisory committee on careers for girls. Professional women organisa— 
tions exist in all three countries studied. They could also play 
effective roles as pressure groups in the initiation of programmes or 
policy moves to improve their employability. The National Council of 
Women in Kenya, for example, takes pride in the part it played in the 
recent provisions for maternity coverage in the public sector./ 
Another area in which such an organisation could prove instrumental 
might be in the initiation of discussions with employers on the 
proposed family planning sessions at work sites. 


7) International Assistance. Earlier, the lack of facilities 
for women was highlighted as a major constraint on broadening women's 
employment opportunities. This follows from the fact that participation 
in training opportunities helps to open up new employment prospects 
for women. 


This suggests an area where international assistance could help 
in the provision of facilities so that women can participate in the 
new training and employment opportunities that are opening up- Thus, 
in Kenya, the availability of lodgings for women at AHITI (made 
possible by SIDA) has tacilitated the opening up of an entire new 
employment area, as agriculture technicians, to women for the 
first time. 


Another area for international assistance is the provision of 
bursaries to enourage women in science and mathematics at the 
secondary school level. In some cases this may require direct support 
to girls' schools for specialised staff where these do not exist. 

In yet others, it may require the provision of funds to drop—outs 

from science and mathematics programmes to pursue training for skilled 
work in industry or other areas that would maximise previous training 
received. In general, some measure of general financial and other 
support to girls’ education could conceivably have an effect on the 
high drop-out rates among girls, though it is realized that considera— 
tions other than finance are generally operating here. 
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8) Employment Alternatives Outside the Modern Wage Sector. 
The recommendations derived so far have emphasised the modern wage 
sector. In contrast, this last recommendation is directed at the 
implications of self-employment prospects. Rao has pointed out that 
since the modern wage sector covers only a minor part of future 
employment opportunities, assessment of employment opportunities 
for educated manpower s!ould also take account of self—employment 
prospects. The study found this to be particularly relevant in the 
case of women. Moreover, a study addressing itself to the problem 
of employment of women would be highly urealistic were it not to 
take recognition of the fact that the majority of women are employed 
outside the modern sector. 


Two dimensions of employment outside the modern wage sector 
are addressed. First, self-employment, within the modern sector 
and self-employment outside the modern sector, in the traditional 
or "informal" urban sector. 


As regards self-employment in the modern sector, women's 
involvement in marketing, and other commercial activities, have 
historically tended to be at relatively higher levels in Ghana 
than in Zambia and Kenya. However, recently there has occured a 
movement of women into remunerative agriculture and other small 
business in both Zambia and Kenya.9 This development in Kenya 
has been facilitated by the takeover of fcrnerly Asian—owned 
businesses in that country, and in Zambia, by the 1958 Mulungushi 
Economic Reforms. These reforms, by restricting certain economic 
areas (retail trade, vegetable marketing, etc.) to Zambians, were 
a particularly important factor in the entry of Zambian women 
in trading. Government's encouragement to women to enter marketing 
and business in general accompanied these reforms. 


Given, therefore, that it is in trading and marketing’ that 
women have attained prestige in these countries, women’s capability 
in those areas should be developed further. Building on those 
areas of speciality that are peculiarly suited to women involves 
providing the necessary education and training to ensure their 
continued stronghold in such areas. It is clear in the case of 
commerce that education and training can play a role in improving 
women's employment prospect. The increased participation of women 
over the past three years in small business programmes at the ILO 
training cenre in Nairobi reflects the realization that opportunities 
are limited for women in the private sector, unless they start their 
own business. 
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A potential exists in small businesses in the modern sector and is 
expected to take hold as the opportunities for training become avail-— 
able. 


The example of the Philippines, where a high proportion of women 
in manufacturing are self-employed, suggests that opportunities for 
self-employment in the homes also exist. In this regard, efforts 
by the United Nations to encourage women in cottage industries could 
probably profit from the experience of the Philippines. 


Self-employment outside the modern sector focusses also on 
Marketing and commerce. If women are to maintain their strong— 
hold in these areas in the "informal sector," then training schemes 
geared to preparing school leavers girls must emphasise such 
training. Recent developments in the content of education for 
girls under Ghana's new educational structure is based on similar 
reasoning, 


The experience of institutions such as the Ghana Business Promotion 
Bureau with assistance to market women in Ghana, could be drawn upon 
in the development of areas for emphasis in training in marketing 
and commerce for girls. The African Training and Research Centre for 
Women of the Economic Commission for Africa, through its "Itinerant 
Training" programme for trainers might incorporate such an emphasis 
in its training modules. The findings of study on market women 
in GhanalO might form the basis for this in the case of Ghana. 


In this connection, a suggestion (from that study) calling 
for the formation of simple trader cooperatives as an attempt to 
rationalize the distribution system of marketing food commodities 
has important inplications for areas in which training might be 
developed for the "informal" sector. The process of marketing 
foods is almost entirely conducted by women in urban markets. 
Consideration should be given to the possibilities of training 
young women in the basics of cooperatives. Skills development 
institutions such as the Opportunities Industrialization Centres (0.I.C.) 
in Ghana and Kenya might incorporate such training in their 
training schemes for women directed at the informal sector. 


ue 


The kinds of activities that women are engaged in the informal 
sector suggest a variety of training programmes that could be developed 
to enable the further exploitation of employment opportunities in 
that sector. 
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LIST OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN* 
Traditional Potential 
Nursing Paramedical and Medical Auxiliaries 
- Registered nurses -— Radiography 
- Practical nurses - Physiotherapy 
- Practical nurses — Physiotherapy 
- Occupational therapy 
Midwifery — Public health workers 


- Nutritionists 

Pharmacists and pharmacists’ aides 
— Dispensing techniquans 

Lab technicians 

Family Planning Workers 

Community nurses 

Basic family and child workers 


Teaching (Mainly primary) Teaching 
- Secondary teachers 
— Commercial teachers 
- Literacy teachers 
Pre-school teachers 
Pre—school aides 


Social Workers Specialised social welfare workers: 
-— Probation officers 
— Medical social workers 
—- Industrial social workers 


Extension Workers Specialised rural development personnel: 
— Community development — Supervisory middle level manpower 
- Junior agricultural - Agriculture extension workers 


assistants 
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Traditional 


Office Workers 


Receptionists 
Secretaries 

Clerks 

Copy typists, typist 
Other lower clerical 
Telephone operators 


Technical agriculture specialists: 
- Veterinary assistants 
— Animal Health Workers 
- Agriculture business management 


Potential 


Clerical and Related Workers 

-— Private secretaries 

— Stenographers 

Secretarial management 

—- Lower level accounts clerk 
Accounting and Bookkepping staff 
— Office machine operators 


Computer programming and related work 


Specialised Office skills 
— medical secretaries 


Catering and Institutional Manage— 
ment Personnel 


Vocaticnal Guidance counselling 
— Career masters 


Professions 
— Medical officers 
— Lawyers 
- Planners 
etce 


General Management and Supervisor y 
Personnel 


Middle level management and Admin is— 
crative personnel 


Government Administrators 


Personnel Officers. 
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Traditicnal Potential 
Sales workers Shop Assistants 


Transportation workers 
- bus conductors and hostesses 
— ticket clerks 
- Drivers (Government & taxis) 


Tourist Personnel 
- Couriers and guides 
- drivers/guides combination 
personnel 


Protective services 
= Police officers 
- Army officers 
— Prison workers 


Semi-skilled factory work: Skilled workers in: 

~ electronics 

- printing trades 

— dressmaking and tailoring industry 

— food processing industry 

- paper and printing industry 

— other machine-made products 
industry 


. This list is illustrative and not comprehensive in any waye 


It identifies areas, based on a study of manpower shortages in 
the economy, in which demand already exists or is expected to be 
substantial in the near future. Its purpose is to emphasise the 
range of occupational opportunities that could be available to 
women, given the development of appropriate training and more 
forward-looking vocational guidance counselling. 


"Traditional" employment opportunities are identified as those 
which have, in the past, been readily accepted as areas for women 
to enter and in which women tend to be more heavily concentrated. 


"Potential" employment opportunities identified include 
relatively new areas in which women have already begun to enter and 
those which are not readily perceived as possibilities for women, 
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either by women themselves, or by society in general. Both the 
"new" areas and "potential" areas represent opportunities that 
could be exploited for the development of jobs for larger numbers 
of women, thereby expanding the range of career opportunities 
available to them. 


The extent to which the designation "traditional" and 
"potential" in any occupational category apply will vary among 
the three countries. Also, certain jobs may offer relatively 
more employment opportunities for women in one country than in 
another e 
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